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CUZCO 

THE  FOURTH  CENTENARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  SPANISH  CITY' 

lU'  “IcAKo” 

ClIZC'O!  How  imicli  |)(>(*trv,  how  niu(-li  lojrond,  liow  intich  illusion 
is  contained  in  this  name  whose  etymology  jijives  the  city  the 
proud  title  of  “center”  or  “omj)halos.”  Cuzco,  whose  renown  is 
ecpial  to  that  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  cities  in  the  world,  is 
history  incarnate— history  written  in  the  venerable  stones  of  its 
palaces  and  temples  and  in  the  mejralithic  ruins  of  a  distant  past 
whose  origin  is  inextricably  commingled  with  myth.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  how  lengthy  must  have  been  the  task  of  raising  the  sacred 
walls  of  Koricancha  [the  Incan  Temple  of  the  Sun],  which  are  the 
supreme  consecration  of  the  art  and  culture  of  an  indigenous  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  full  of  originality  and  innate  strength  as  the  cultures  of  Egypt 
and  of  (Jreece.  Cuzco,  then,  is  one  of  the  few  cities  which,  like  mile¬ 
stones,  mark  the  course  of  human  history.  It  will  he  four  hundred 
years  in  March  1933  that  the  Spaniards  organized  a  city  government 
in  the  erstwhile  capital  of  the  Incas. 

In  the  dawn  of  time  Cuzco  was  the  cradle  of  the  first  aboriginal 
tribes,  later  the  seat  of  an  immense  empire,  yesterday  the  emporium 
of  colonial  luxury;  today,  a  republican  city,  it  shows  vestiges  of  every 
stage  of  its  development,  traces  of  its  different  metamorphoses,  yet 
without  losing  its  individual  aspect,  its  real  character.  It  is  the  same 
city  that  Manco  made  the  capital  of  his  empire,  that  witnessed  the 
fratricidal  struggles  of  Almagro  and  Pizarro,  that  heard  its  pavements 
echo  to  the  masterful  step  of  Bolivar.  It  has,  then,  the  double 
prestige  of  belonging  both  to  yesterday  and  to  today,  and  of  still 
keeping  a  residue  of  the  past  in  its  customs.  For  progress  has  not 
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dared  completel}'  to  tear  down  the  old  Incan  walls,  neither  has  it 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  ancient  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
processions  of  the  present  day  stilt  recall  the  sumptuous  liturgies  of 
the  Empire  and  the  pomp  of  colonial  religious  activities.  The  old 
Plaza  Mayor  is  the  same  Amarucancha,  slightly  reduced  in  e.xtent,  in 
which  immense  multitudes  congregated  to  witness  the  solar  rites. 
How'  different  is  this  Cuzco,  full  of  legend,  graced  with  memories, 
imbued  with  mj'stery,  from  the  rush  of  New  York,  the  gaiety  of 
Paris,  the  commercial  bustle  of  Buenos  Aires!  Here  the  traveler  will 


A  STREET  IX  CI  ZCO. 

The  narrow  Curco  streets  are 
lined  with  houses  which 
frequently  combine  fragile 
balconies  with  the  massive 
walls  that  in  some  instances 
date  from  Incan  days. 


not  find  the  vertigo  of  great  skyscrapers,  nor  the  charm  of  nocturnal 
pleasures,  nor  the  eagerness  of  industr}’  and  commerce;  but  in  contrast 
an  atmosphere  full  of  significance,  surroundings  evoking  the  memories 
of  a  thousand  years.  Everything  speaks  of  the  past:  the  narrow 
Incan  street;  the  fragile  Moorish  halcoiu’,  its  delicate  lacy  carvings 
clinging  to  the  stout  wall;  the  church  whose  vaults  contain  the  tombs 
of  imperial  princes  and  of  conquistadors.  Cuzco  is  a  lesson  in  history; 
it  is  also  a  means  of  leaving  the  present  for  the  domains  of  poetry  and 
of  legend. 


fact  is  perhaps  a  "reater  attraction  for  tliose  travelei-s  who  prefer  to  he 
their  own  guides.  To  walk  about  disinterring  the  past,  deciphering 
it  in  every  stone,  in  every  piece  of  ironwork,  in  each  bit  of  carving, 
is  a  pleasure  reserved  for  discriminating  minds. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  reveal 
unaided  the  greatness  of  their  origin,  exist  customs  which  need  ex¬ 
planation  and  comment.  Cuzco,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  cities  wdiere 
typical  ancient  customs  are  encountered  in  greatest  abundance.  The 
Indian  has  remained  as  unchanged  as  his  thousand-year-old  stones  in 
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The  i)erfect  guide  to  Cuzco  which  the  steadily  increasing  stream  of 
tourists  calls  for  has  not  yet  been  written.  There  are  scattered  mono¬ 
graphs  and  incomplete  studies,  hut  they  do  not  reflect  the  true  aspect 
of  present-day  Cuzco.  As  for  the  idea  of  this  city  that  is  current 
abroad,  it  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  so  vague,  so  confused,  that  it  does 
not  even  begin  to  mirror  the  city  as  it  really  is.  The  traveler  has,  then, 
to  trust  to  luck  to  discover  here  a  convent,  there  an  old  aristocratic 
mansion,  still  farther  on  a  temple  displaying  the  wonder  of  its  facade, 
whose  stone  has  yielded  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan.  But  this  very 


APSK  OF  THK  CUCKCU 
OF  SANTO  OOMINOO. 

On  the  site  of  the  Inean 
Temple  of  tlie  Sun  and 
utilizing  parts  of  its  masonry 
walls,  arose  in  colonial 
limes  the  church  ami  con¬ 
vent  of  Santo  Oomini'o. 
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the  face  of  the  invasion  of  progrress.  He  still  worships  his  native  city 
with  tlie  same  devotion  as  of  yore,  and  in  Ids  innermost  consciousness 
the  idolatrous  superstitions  of  yesterday  min«rle  with  the  relif^ious 
practices  of  today.  He  is  strongly  conservative.  The  projrress  at¬ 
tained  by  a  civilization  which  he  only  half  realizes  and  which  his 
inner  self  rejects  has  no  meaning:  for  his  senses.  He  takes  refuge  in 
the  past,  as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  and  that  is  why  Cuzco  still  keeps 
today  its  individual  and  characteristic  appearance. 

Its  feasts,  its  mourning,  its  daily  habits,  all  have  a  remote,  archaic 
stamp,  perfumed  with  tradition  and  legend.  Its  beautiful  processions, 
in  which  the  ancient  saints  are  clad  in  rich  brocades  and  the  wailing 
crowds  in  gay  ponchos,  recall  vividly  the  sumptuous  corteges  when 
the  Inca  returned  from  conquering  new  lands  for  his  Empire,  or  even 
more,  the  liturgical  parades  of  the  Kapac-Rayni.  Any  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  procession  of  the  ('hrist  of  the  Temblors  ’  and  thus 
come  to  know  one  of  the  most  dramatic  pages  in  the  history  of  Cuzc«» 
cannot  fail  t(»  connect  the  tremendous  cry  which  the  multitude  utters 
as  everyone  prostrates  himself  when  the  image  turns  for  a  last  look 
on  the  people  before  entering  the  temple,  with  that  piercing  cry  which 
the  })opulace  uttered  when  Tiipsic  Amaru,  from  the  gallows,  turned  to 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  people  whose  legitimate  lord  and  master 
he  was.  The  chronicles  state  that  the  terrible  wail  of  the  multitude 
on  that  occasion  was  heard  for  many  leagues  around.  It  might  be 
considered  the  last  j)rotest  of  a  wounded  and  conrpiered  jjeople  face  to 
face  with  their  executioners  and  oppressors.  Since  that  event, 
doubtless  in  commemoration  of  tbe  tragic  date,  the  frightful  cry  is 
repeated  every  year  during  the  procession  of  the  miracle-working 
Christ. 

Of  this  same  C'hrist  singular  marvels  are  told.  It  was  a  present 
from  Charles  V  when  the  fanatic  Valverde,  already  a  bishop,  still 
ruled  the  nascent  diocese,  and  its  craftsmanship  is  akin  to  the  most 
famous  religious  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  imposingly 
ugly.  The  figure,  muscular  and  robust,  hangs  from  the  cross,  the 
flesh  lacerated  by  torture,  with  a  realism  that  is  truly  moving. 
Steeped  in  the  blessed  perfume  of  incense,  blackened  for  four  centuries 
by  the  smoke  of  thousands  of  tapers,  it  has  the  same  prestige  as 
miraculous  images  of  greater  renown.  It  is  called  the  C’hrist  of  the 
Temblors  because  the  convulsions  of  the  earth  ceased  immediately 
after  it  had  been  taken  in  procession  through  the  city  during  the 
disastrous  earthquake  of  KioO.  The  ingenuous  piety  of  the  Indians 
does  not  limit  its  power  to  earthquakes  alone,  but  attributes  to  it 
many  other  virtues  and  miracles,  from  converting  the  heretic  to 
I’estoring  sight  to  the  blind,  speech  to  the  mute,  and  the  use  of  his 
limbs  to  the  paralytic. 

*  Held  on  Monday  of  Holy  Weok.— Kililor. 
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But  the  Christ  of  the  Temblors  is  not  the  only  marvel  of  the  Cuzco 
ehurehes.  Xumberless  treasures  adorn  its  temples  in  spite  of  the 
constant  and  systematic  despoiliiifr  which  they  have  suffered  from 
the  hands  of  the  stupid  or  the  greedy.  The  Virgin  of  the  Almudena 
and  the  incomparable  pulpit  of  San  Bias,  both  works  of  native 
sculptors,  are  artistic  jewels.  The  beauty  of  the  pulpit  of  San  Bias 
in  j)articular  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Carved,  according  to  legend, 
from  a  single  piece  of  wood,  it  shows  us  what  heights  ability  and 
patience  can  attain  when  at  the  service  of  an  artist’s  inspiration. 


THF,  UXIVEKSITY 
OF  CUZCO. 


Founded  in  l<i92.  the 
university  ranks  as  one 
of  the  oldest  of  I.atin 
.\merica.  Its  simple 
[Hitiu  offers  a  sharp 
c-ontrast  with  its  ornate 
facade.  Over  the  door¬ 
way  two  stylized  Indian 
fiitures  denote  the  inflii- 
em-e  of  native  art. 


How  much  imagination  there  is  in  its  conception,  what  assurance  in 
its  execution!  The  wood  becomes  subtle,  changes  to  arabesques  or 
the  finest  lace.  And  what  can  be  said  of  La  Compania,  whose 
interior  is  all  aglow  with  living  gold?  The  altar  pieces  of  this  temple, 
of  the  purest  Churriguerresque  style,  still  gleam  in  spite  of  the  toll 
of  time  and  neglect. 

The  Cathedral;  La  Merced;  Santo  Domingo;  Santa  Catalina;  San 
Francisco;  and  marvelous  San  Sebastian,  the  work  of  the  noted 
Cuzcan  builder  Sahuarahuara— Cuzco  is  the  Peruvian  city  which  has 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  churches.  If  one  of  them  can  boast 


/ 


TRF.ASrKES  OF  ('l  /OO 
nn  [{CHF!?. 


The  archileeture  and  eiidiel- 
lishnients  of  the  ehiirrlies 
of  ('uMt),  parlieularly  the 
cathedral,  la-ar  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  artistic  ability 
of  the  colonial  htiilders. 
L'piier;  The  choir  stalls  of 
the  cathedral.  I.,efl:  Pul¬ 
pit  in  the  Church  of  San 
Hlas,  said  to  have  l)een 
carved  from  a  single  piece  of 
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of  its  facade,  anotlicr  is  proud  of  its  altais,  and  a  third  would  not 
cxchaufio  for  either  its  pulpits  or  its  choir. 

The  noble,  dignified  palaces  and  mansions  eijual  the  ehurehes  in 
architectural  richness,  as  may  be  proved  by  studying  those  of  the 
Admiral  anti  of  the  Martpiis  of  Valle  Umbroso. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Cuzco  everything  is  great,  beautiful,  noble,  rich. 
Although  the  Incan  town  was  made  into  a  univei’sity  and  theological 
city,  it  did  not  thereby  lose  its  past  pomp  and  glory.  The  chroniclei-s 
of  the  i)eriod  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  splendor  of  life  in  Cuzco 
during  the  Colony.  Everything  was  an  excuse  for  great  feasts  and 
extravagant  expenditures.  The  birth  of  a  prince,  the  marriage  of  a 
princess,  the  arrival  of  a  viceroy,  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  e.xcommu- 
nication  and  burning  of  a  few  heretics — all  served  as  pretexts  for 
unique  festivities  and  ceremonies.  The  great  lords,  masters  of  count¬ 
less  encomiendas,  could  etpial  their  predecessoi-s,  the  despoiled 
princes,  in  the  way  they  displayed  precious  metals  in  their  households. 
To  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  all  used  silver  services  and  decorated 
their  halls  with  rich  Venetian  mirrors  and  canv'ases  painted  by  the 
most  glorious  brushes  in  Spain.  Until  quite  recently,  Crecos, 
Murillos,  and  Titians  filled  the  churches  and  private  galleries. 

The  bishopric  of  Cuzco  enjoyed  a  fabulous  income,  and  its  bishops 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  |)rincely  splendor  that  bordered  on  the  worldly. 
And  it  was  not  odd  that  the  bishops  regaled  themselves  like  pagan 
ro3’alty  when  even  the  priests  enjoj’ed  unecjualed  luxurj^.  In  this 
connection  the  storv  is  tohl  that,  when  Bishop  Las  Heras  went  to 
make  his  pastoral  visit  to  Chumbivilcas,  the  parish  priest.  Dr.  Manuel 
de  Boza,  overlaid  with  silver  the  entire  road  which  His  Highness  was 
to  take  in  passing  through  the  town.  A  devout  woman,  Maria 
Angola,  not  content  with  giving  fifty  pounds  of  gold  for  the  casting  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  threw  all  her  jewels  into  the  crucible 
where  the  metal  was  being  melted.  A  bishop  presented  a  silver  float 
for  the  C’ori)us  procession;  another  gave  a  monstrance  which,  apart 
from  its  great  intrinsic  value,  has  no  peer  as  a  marvel  of  the  silver¬ 
smith’s  art.  The  Marquis  of  Valle  Umbroso,  a  gentleman  who  put 
on  many  airs,  fed  his  dogs  from  silver  bowls.  The  Duke  of  San 
Carlos,  the  first  Cuzcan  aristocrat  to  be  made  a  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  first  class,  possessed  the  finest  Andalusian  jennets  in  the  vice¬ 
royalty. 

But  Cuzco  was  not  distinguished  onlj’  for  tangible  wealth.  Famous 
men  were  born  on  her  soil  and  gave  luster  to  the  region  of  their  birth. 
A  Cuzcan  was  Garcilaso,  the  erudite  commentator  on  the  past  glories 
of  his  native  land.  Cuzcans  too  were  Lunarejo  and  the  priest  Sa- 
huarahuara — the  first  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
of  knowledge,  the  unsurpassed  teacher  of  teachers ;  the  second,  the  author 
of  the  most  sublime  praj^er  which  man  has  ever  written.  Cuzco 
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may  also  claim  Father  Ojeda,  because  in  his  cell  in  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Dominjro  he  conceived  and  wrote  his  immortal  Cristiafta,  a 
poem  which  fijiurcs  amon^  the  {rreat  sonjrs  of  humanity.  Natives  of 
Cuzco  were  Don  Die^ro  Sayri  Tupac,  prince  by  birth  and  by  his  e.xcep- 
tionally  rare  spirit,  and  that  intrepid  Tupac  Amaru,  the  last  Inca  and 
the  first  victim  of  the  movement  to  liberate  his  country.  (Jamarra, 
the  valiant  and  ill-starred  warrior  who  died  fijrhting  at  Injravi,  was 
likewise  a  Cuzcan,  as  was  his  wife,  the  spirited  “Marshalless”  Dona 
Francisca  Zuhiajia  de  Gamarra,  a  kind  of  Amazon  who  with  her 
delicate  woman’s  hands  subjugated  Peru  in  the  dawn  of  its  republican 
life.  If  all  the  names  deserving  of  mention  were  included,  the  list 
would  he  longer  than  this  sketch. 

At  present  Cuzco,  wearied  with  glories  and  afflictions,  tired  of 
mourning  and  greatness,  rests  wrapped  in  its  fame  as  a  city  many 
centuries  old;  this  is  a  greater  honor  than  that  more  recently  conferred 
upon  her,  “Archaeological  ('apital  of  .\merica.”  She  now  lies  e.xposed 
to  universal  scrutiny  from  the  air,  a  route  whi<‘h  otdy  |)oets  dreamed 
of,  and  which  mechani(‘al  progress  places  from  time*  to  time  at  tin* 
disposal  of  whatever  motives  of  curiosity  and  interest  allure  the  stu¬ 
dent,  the  intelligent  tourist,  and  even  the  blase  traveler  who  traverses 
the  world  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  ill-humor  which  darkens  his 
life.  Along  the  skyways  as  well  as  over  the  railroad  men  will  travel 
from  many  lands  to  visit  Cuzco,  to  return  marveling  at  its  past  splen¬ 
dor  and  the  poetic  melancholy  of  its  present. 
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By  Lris  Alayza  y  Paz  Soldax  ‘ 

I  HAVE  soared  with  the  eagles  to  the  top  of  Ollantaytambo,  a  vision 
of  the  past. 

Dii  •eetly  opj)osite  are  the  (piarries  worked  hy  countless  subjects  of 
the  Inca.  It  recpiired  the  strength  of  a  man  to  wrest  these  monoliths 
from  their  bed,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  woman  in  love  to  make  them  so 
smooth.  One  would  say  that  they  had  been  polished  with  caresses, 
rather  than  with  the  chisel.  The  face  of  the  rock  has  accpjired 
mellowness;  the  sharp  edges  have  l)ecome  softened. 

Here  arose  walls  of  stone  fitted  together  as  perfectly  as  a  Venetian 
mosaic.  But  tliese  are  cyclopean  mosaics,  constructed  hy  architects 
who  worked  with  mountains  and  abysses. 

Two  great  heights:  Ollantaytambo  and  the  (piarries.  Between 
them  flows  the  copious  Vilcanota.  How  did  human  ants  ferry  across 
it  those  enormous  monolithic  masses?  Archaeology  asks  in  vain. 
The  wise  are  silent,  hut  I  know:  on  wings  of  the  roc,  that  gigantic 
bird  of  Sinhad  the  Sailor. 

At  my  feet  I  s(‘em  to  s(‘e  a  Virgin  of  the  Sun  bathing.  Delicate, 
hronzi'd,  graceful,  unclad,  she  advances  with  elastic  feline  steps.  .  .  . 
Her  dark  silken  tivsses  hang  free;  her  shadowy  eyes  gleam  with  the 
unfathomable  inheritance  of  ancient  races.  He  who  could  decipher 
the  message  of  her  glance  would  read  there  the  history  and  legends 
of  a  race  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  shadows.  Her  exquisite  figure 
conceals  strong  muscles.  She  is  a  coffer  of  sandalwood  filled  with 
jewels. 

Modest,  nay,  even  humble,  is  the  pool  in  which  she  bathes.  Some¬ 
thing  more  might  have  been  (‘xpected  of  the  gallantry  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Inca,  a  mother-of-pearl  shell  for  that  Venus  of  the  Vilcanota.  For 
what  purpose,  pray,  is  the  Inca  keeping  gold  and  silver,  emeralds  and 
beryls?  With  the  sobriety  of  a  Spartan  and  the  distinction  of  an 
Athenian,  the  Qiu'chua  king  Ix'jewels  the  rinsta  with  the  cascade  of 
diamonds  falling  from  the  rock  to  the  polished  granite  howl. 

Next  appear  tlie  compiistadoi's. 

They  twisted  the  rock  to  give  birth  to  the  salomonic  column.  They 
bent  the  virginal  line  of  the  monolith  and  the  arch  was  born.  They 
spun  the  granite  to  weave  the  airy  lace  of  church  porticoes  and  built, 
stone  on  stone,  mast-like  towers  wherein  to  hang  the  bronze  bells 
which  hold  converse  with  the  heav'ens. 

When  the  angular  Incan  city  began  to  fill  with  voluptuous  arches 
and  sprightly  columns,  the  burning  glance  of  the  conquistadors  was 
vanquished  by  the  eyes  of  the  Quechua  maidens.  And  there  arose 
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"enerations  witli  eyes  of  blazint;  brilliancy  and  a  sinuous  Moorish 
walk,  statuesque  of  build  and  marvellous  as  the  nufitas. 

I  awake. 

The  republican  city  drowses  in  its  dull  centurj'-old  sleep,  a  sleep  of 
oblivion,  a  drufrgred  letharg:y. 

Like  threads  of  different  colors  in  one  fabric,  angular  Incan  walls 
are  interspersed  with  colonial  volutes,  trapezoidal  doorways  with 
round  arches,  serpents  of  the  Andine  Olympus  with  coats  of  arms 
showing  Spanish  lineage.  Two  imperial  civilizations  are  intermingled, 
and  through  them  can  be  discerned  the  commonplaces  of  an  uncom¬ 
prehending  republic. 

I  question  the  granite,  and  its  hollows  reply  with  a  voice  like  the 
murmuring  of  a  sea  shell.  I  question  the  Vilcanota  about  the  ages 
which  have  been,  and  its  deep,  silent  flow  replies  with  the  clamor  of 
mystery.  I  question  the  city  and  the  grimaces  of  fantastic  stones 
tell  me  strange  tales. 

1  despair.  No  human  lip  will  ever  pronounce  the  oi)en  sesame  to 
disclose  the  secrets  of  the  monolith,  which  may  be  broken  but  never 
violated. 

Xo  one  will  awaken  the  beauty  sleeping  amid  granite  lace  work. 

Cuzco,  the  despair  of  archaeologists  and  an  inexhaustible  treasure 
for  the  poet ! 
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MAYA  SCULPTURES 
RESCUED  FROM  THE  JUNGLE 

By  J.  Aldkn  Masox 

Curator  of  the  Aiiuricau  Section  of  the  I’nivernity  Miigeum,  I'nieersiti/  of  I’etin- 
Kt/lvania;  Director  of  the  First  ami  Second  FAdridge  U.  Johnson  Middle  American 
Expeditions  in  1931  and  1932 

WITH  the  openinjr  of  the  Maya  Hall  of  the  University  Museum 
in  Philadelphia  on  December  12,  1933,  artists  and  archeolopsts 
were  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  see  orijrinal  examples  of  massive 
Maya  monuments  without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  lonj;  and  ardu¬ 
ous  journey  into  the  forests  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Southern 
Mexico.  For  many  years  cast  reproductions  of  such  monuments, 
especially  from  the  sites  of  CopAn  in  Honduras  and  Quiri^ua  in 
Guatemala,  have  been  amonfr  the  most  admired  exhibits  in  many 
museums,  and  originals  of  smaller  sculptures,  such  as  lintels,  have 
been  among  the  most  prized  possessions  of  such  institutions  as  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  C'amhridge  aind  the  British  Museum.  Bui 
to  see  original  monolithic  stelae  one  had  to  visit  the  actual  sites  which 
jire,  with  one  exception,  very  inaccessible. 

Large  sculptured  monuments  are  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
Old  Maya  Empire,  which  flourished  in  lowland  Guatemala  and  the 
surrounding  region  in  the  first  millennium  of  our  era.  Of  the  many 
ancient  abandoned  cities  of  these  people  only  one  is  accessible  by  rail¬ 
road.  This  is  Quirigua,  on  the  road  from  the  port  of  Puerto  Barrios 
to  Guatemala  City.  None  of  the  others,  I  believe,  can  even  be  reached 
by  automobile,  unless  it  be  Palenque  when  both  the  road  and  the 
automobile  are  in  good  condition,  an  unusual  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances.  And  many  or  most  of  the  cities  can  he  reached  only  after 
days  of  arduous  and  difficult  travel  on  mulehack  along  forest  trails 
made  by  chicle  gatherers.  Some  massive  monuments  were  carved 
in  the  more-often-visited  region  of  the  Late  Maya  F^mpire  in  northern 
Yucatan,  but  these  are  generally  smaller  and  of  much  inferior  art, 
generally  broken,  and  of  slight  interest  except  to  professional 
archeologists. 

Furthermore,  the  monuments  now  shown  are  not  merely  almost 
the  only  lai^e  sculptures  ever  removed  from  their  original  sites,  but 
are  among  the  finest,  if  not  indeed  the  most  artistic  Maya  monuments 
known. 

First  let  me  say  that  an  equal  number  of  large  monuments  of  simi¬ 
lar  artistic  quality  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  of  Guatemala  in 
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(Jiiateiuala  City,  whither  tliey  were  sent  by  the  University  Museum 
Expeditions — the  First  and  Second  Eldridge  R.  Johnson  Middle 
American  Expeditions,  so  named  for  the  philanthropist  of  Moores- 
town  and  Camden,  X.J.,  who  munificently  gave  the  major  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  For  the  expeditions  were 
not  among  those  clandestine  ones  which  so  often  cause  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  write  letters  to  their  newspapers,  protesting  against  the  de¬ 
spoliation  of  their  country,  but  worked  with  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  Guatemalan  Government  under  a  contract  according  to  which 
the  latter  retains  title  to  all  the  objects  secured,  half  being  sent  to 
the  National  Museum  in  Guatemala,  and  half  to  the  L’niversity 
Museum  on  long-term  loan.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  work  successfully  without  such  cordial  cooperation  from  all 
sources.  .\ot  only  did  the  Guatemalan  (iovernment  offer  all  possible 
facilities,  but  the  Mexican  Government  permitted  free  entry  of 
eciuipment  and  export  of  antiquities  in  transit  through  Mexican  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  sole  feasible  route  for  reaching  the  site,  and  the  several 
steamship  and  railroad  companies  granted  free  or  reduced  freight 
and  passenger  rates.  To  all  these  organizations  our  thanks  are  due 
and  gladly  expressed. 

I.rf't  me  say  furthermore  that  almost  all  these  persons  and  organi¬ 
zations  are  highly  pleased  at  the  rescue  of  these  unique  art  objects 
from  certain  ultimate  destruction  in  the  deep  jungles,  and  have  no 
feeling  that  their  removal  was  an  act  of  vandalism.  To  remove 
such  monuments  from  protected  and  accessible  sites,  such  as  Quirigua, 
would  certainly  be  blameworthy  vandalism.  But  those  of  Piedras 
Negras  lay  for  a  thousand  years  deep  in  the  tropical  forest,  far  from 
any  route  of  travel.  Not  one  stood  erect,  and  the  majority  had 
been  broken  in  falling.  Those  that  fell  with  the  carved  face  up  had 
their  sculptures  completely  destroyed  by  the  action  of  rains  and 
moss  before  they  were  discovered  thirty-eight  years  ago,  and  most  of 
those  that  fell  face  down  were  turned  up  at  that  time,  and  have 
suffered  considerably  during  this  short  period.  Passing  chicle  gatherers 
and  lumbermen  hit  them  with  their  machetes  or  carved  their  initials 
upon  them,  and  probably  not  over  five  archeologists  ever  made  the 
difficult  journey  to  see  them.  How  much  better  that  they  should  be 
|)reserved  under  cover  and  seen  by  more  persons  in  one  day  than 
would  ever  see  them  before  their  complete  destruction  at  Piedras 
Negras! 

The  story  of  the  discovery  and  removal  of  these  monuments  is  an 
interesting  one.  Naturally  this  work  was  only  one  part,  and  rather 
a  side-line,  (tf  the  work  of  the  Eldridge  R.  Johnson  Ex|)editions,  but 
it  is  the  phase  of  most  interest  to  the  general  public.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  has  consisted  of  excavations  of  the  pyramids  and 
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temples,  the  surveWnf;  of  the  site,  and  the  making  of  stratigraphical 
studies,  as  a  result  of  which  our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  and 
architectural  development  and  of  the  culture  of  the  Maya  of  the  Old 
Empire  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Piedras  Negras  lies  on  the  Usumacinta  River  which,  in  its  middle 
course,  forms  the  boundary  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  In  this 
it  differs  from  many  other  cities  which  are  at  present  far  from  any 
large  supply  of  water,  and  which  offer  great  difficulties  to  archeologists 
working  there.  This  condition  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
reservoirs  have  now  been  choked.  Across  the  river  from  Piedras 
Xegras  loom  the  hills  of  Chiapas,  Me.xico.  Further  upstream  the 
river  and  its  tributaries,  with  other  names,  drain  much  of  Guatemala, 
and  further  downstream  the  wide  river  flows  through  Mexico,  uniting 
with  the  Grijalva  not  far  above  the  port  of  Alvaro  Obregdn,  formerly 
Frontera,  to  form  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  North  America.  Piedras 
Negras  is  not  far  over  the  Mexican  border  into  Guatemala;  the  method 
of  access  is  from  Alvaro  Obregdn,  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Teno- 
sique  in  Tabasco,  Me.xico,  the  head  of  navigation  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  expedition.  From  Tenosique,  Piedras  Negras  may  be 
reached  in  one  hard  day’s  travel.  A  journey  overland  from  Guate¬ 
mala  C'ity  to  Piedras  Negras  would  require  several  weeks  of  the  hard¬ 
est  travel  on  narrow  chicle  trails,  over  high  mountains  and  through 
dense  tropical  forests. 

Were  the  river  navigable  to  Piedras  Negras,  tbe  exportation  of  the 
monuments  would  have  been  a  relatively  simple  matter.  But  be¬ 
tween  Tenosique,  or  tbe  head  of  navigation  a  few  miles  above  it,  and 
Piedras  Negras  is  a  series  of  impassable  rapids  and  great  falls.  A  road 
about  thirty  miles  long,  therefore,  had  to  be  built  from  tbe  ruins  around 
these.  For  most  of  this  distance  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
clearing  the  forest  for  a  sufficient  width,  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
leveling  off  the  stumps,  for  the  country  is  in  the  main  flat,  but  in  some 
places  considerable  grading  was  required,  and  a  number  of  small 
bridges  over  gullies  and  small  streams  had  to  be  constructed.  Such  a 
road  is  of  course  only  passable  in  the  dry  season,  and  in  the  heavy  an¬ 
nual  rains  the  bridges  are  washed  out  and  some  of  the  grading  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  it  served  to  carr\’  the  wagons  with  the  monuments  during 
the  short  dry  season  when  the  expedition  can  work.  This  dry  season 
is  from  March  until  June,  inclusive. 

To  avoid  the  rapids  completely  the  roa«l  would  have  had  to  be  made 
a  great  deal  longer  at  much  greater  expense,  so  it  was  carried  to  the 
river  above  tbe  last  rapid,  which  can  be  run  by  dug-out  canoes  or 
rafts  during  low  water.  Here  the  boxes  with  the  monuments  were 
unloaded  fnun  the  wagons,  which  were  drawn  by  teams  «»f  o.xen,  and 
when  the  river  was  at  a  proper  stage,  rafts  were  built  and  the  monu¬ 
ments  loaded  on  them  and  run  through  the  rapids.  Some  of  them  were 
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brought  out  to  Alvaro  Obregon  ou  rafts  of  cedar  logs  which  were  sold 
there.  Other  rafts  were  made  of  a  very  light  wood  of  no  commercial 
value;  these  were  broken  up  at  Tenosique  and  the  monuments  loaded 
on  a  river  steamer. 

As  some  of  these  monuments,  even  halves  of  them,  weigh  upwards 
of  3  tons,  their  boxing  and  transportation  was  no  easy  task.  But 
much  mahogany  lumbering  is  done  in  this  region,  and  workmen  ac¬ 
customed  to  handling  and  moving  great  weights  are  available.  For 
the  same  reason  lumber  for  making  the  large  bo.xes  was  abundant, 
from  mahogany  and  cedar  logs  which  had  been  felled  but  never  rolled 
into  the  river.  Our  carpenter  levered  these  up  on  a  stage  and  sawed 
them  into  planks  for  the  bo.xes.  The  loading  in  the  boxes  and  onto 
the  wagons  was  done  mainly  by  man  power,  with  simple  block  and 
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LINTEL  3. 

This  lintel,  recently  discovered  at  the  I’iedras  Negras  excavations,  pictures  a  Maya  ceremony. 


tackle  and  ropes.  Some  of  the  monuments  had  to  be  e.xcavated  a 
second  time  at  the  end  of  the  road,  for,  between  the  time  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  wagons  there  and  the  time  they  were  placed  on 
the  rafts,  they  had  been  covered  by  many  feet  of  flood  water  which 
buried  them  under  several  feet  of  silt. 

Although  when  Piedras  Negras  was  a  populated  city  most  of  the 
surrounding  country  must  have  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  at  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  a  dense  forest;  the  nearest  town  is  Tenosique,  and  from 
there  for  many  days’  journey  up  the  river  there  is  practically  no 
population.  Most  of  our  workmen  came  from  Tenosique.  There  in 
our  pleasant  camp  by  the  river  we  lived  very  comfortably,  hardly 
realizing  what  an  oasis  in  a  deserted  country  it  is.  Calamity  nearly 
overtook  us  in  1932,  however,  when  a  fire  destroyed  many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  camp,  including  much  equipment,  personal  effects, 
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and  speoiinens.  The  most  indisponsabic  tools  and  instniincnts,  how¬ 
ever,  were  in  use  at  the  time,  and  the  storehouse  with  the  food  was 
saved,  so  that,  with  a  few  local  jiurchases,  we  were  able  to  carrj’  on 
under  difficulties. 

The  denseness  of  the  tropical  forest  explains  why  Piedras  Negras 
was  not  discovered  until  1895.  When  the  city,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  was  abandoned,  and  the  stucco  covering  of  the  temples  dis¬ 
integrated,  great  trees  took  root  in  the  roofs,  and  tore  the  buildings 
apart.  After  many  centuries  of  such  disintegration  the  terraced 
pyramids  with  their  stucco  facings  and  their  crowning  temples  were 
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rtaluced  to  high  moumls  of  earth  and  stone  whi(‘h,  in  this  rolling 
country,  arc  hardly  flistitiguishal>lf‘  frimi  natural  hills.  The  largest 
free-stamling  pyramifi  is  aihoiit  feet  high.  Only  one  building 
retains  high  walls  ami  a  ntofed  chamber;  for  the  rest,  mere  traces  of 
walls  appearing  above  the  soil  betray  the  artificial  nature  of  the 
mounds. 

In  189.'>  thf‘  ruins  wert*  shown  hy  Kmiliamt  Palma,  mtw  retired  ami 
living  in  Tf‘nosif|ue,  hut  tluui  an  eiilfu-prising  young  lunihtTinan,  to 
that  great  Maya  explorer, 'rtatherf  .\Iali*r.  Sr.  Ptilma  hatl  established 
a  lumber  cam|)  at  this  site,  inul  nameil  it  Pietlras  Xegras  f)n  account  of 
the  black  stones  in  the  river,  ami  hatl  foiiml  some  f>f  the  monuments. 
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These  were  erected  at  five-year  intervals  and  bear’dates  carved  in 
hieroglyphs  which  show  the  date  of  their  erection.  Maler  worked 
there  for  several  months  on  several  different  visits  and  published  in 
1901  a  report  on  his  work.'  This  work  at  once  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion,  for  archeologists  and  artists  realized  from  his  photographic 
plates  that  at  this  heretofore  unknown  site  existed  probably  the  finest 
of  all  Maya  artistic  sculptures. 

Of  the  sixteen  major  sculptures  exported,  seven  of  the  eight  sent 
to  Guatemala  and  four  of  the  eight  in  Philadelphia  were  discovered 
by  Maler.  One  now  in  each  of  these  cities  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Morley  in  1920,  and  three  of  the  smaller  objects  in  Philadelphia  were 
discovered  by  the  University  Museum  Expeditions;  two  of  these  are 
lintels,  one  a  throne.  These  three  are  of  especial  interest. 


CuurtMy  of  the  Cniversity  MuHeutii.  Uotveraity  of  Pennsylvania. 


HACK  SCKKKX  OK  TIIK  THRONE. 

XotwitlislHinliMt'  the  fuel  that  this  spreen  and  other  scnlpfiires  a|i|iear  to  have  Iteen  iuteutioually  de¬ 
stroyed,  eiioiii'h  fraitiiieiits  of  the  seret'ii  were  found  to  iierniit  its  restoration  to  the  extent  show  n  above. 

One  of  the  temples  was  ap|)arently  built  at  the  time  of  the  greatest 
|)eriod  of  Maya  art,  for  around  it  were  placed  stelae  12  to  15,  four  of 
the  finest  known,  all  now  exported.  Maler  also  found  one  lintel  from 
the  temple  and  a  fragment  of  a  second,  which  latter,  although  very 
small,  was  of  such  e.\(iuisite  sculpture  that  it  was  considered  the 
finest  exam|)le  of  Maya  art.  Maler  was  so  sure  of  the  e.xistence  of  a 
third  lintel  that  he  left  a  place  for  it  in  his  list,  numhering  it  lintel  3, 
though  he  did  not  find  it.  llis  deductions  were  proved  correct  when 
it  was  found  hy  the  First  Eldridge  K.  Johnson  Expedition.  It  more 
than  fulfilled  all  expectations  as  to  (piality,  for  there  is  no  (piestion 
that  it  is  the  most  admirahle  known  piece  of  i)rehistoric  American 
sculpture.  It  was  broken  in  three  large  and  one  or  more  small  frag¬ 
ments,  the  latter  never  found.  As  restored  it  is  shown  on  page  91. 
The  lintel  is  about  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  five  inches  thick, 

>  Teobert  Malpr,  Researches  in  tlie  Central  I’utUon  of  the  L'suinatsintia  River  Valley;  Memoirs  of  the 
Peabody  Mitseum  of  .\uierican  .\rc)iae<il«Ky  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University;  vol.  II,  no.  1;  Cambridge, 
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and  probably  originally  covered  one  of  the  doorways  of  the  temple, 
face  down. 

The  scene  portrayed  probably  depicts  a  native  ceremony  at  Piedras 
Negras.  In  the  center  a  figure  with  a  beautiful  sweeping  headdress 
of  plumes  is  seated  on  a  throne.  Behind  him  is  a  semicircular  jaguar 
robe  which  jiartially  covers  an  ornately  carved  hack  screen.  His 
right  arm  is  missing,  hut  the  left  hand  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  throne 
over  which  hangs  the  end  of  his  hreechcloth,  the  textile  design  of 
which  is  minutely  carved.  The  throne  is  supported  at  the  front  by 
two  legs,  and  its  lower  edge  is  decorated  with  a  row  of  tassels.  Below 
the  throne  and  the  central  figure  is  a  row  of  seven  seated  figures  in 
relief.  The  bodily  proportions  and  the  postures  of  these  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  naturalistic  and  admirable.  The  details  of  the  textile  clothing 
and  of  physical  features  such  as  fingernails  are  carefully  shown. 
Most  of  the  figures  hold  some  objects  of  uncertain  nature.  At  least 
two,  those  directly  under  the  throne,  had  ornamental  headdresses, 
one  in  the  form  of  a  long-billed  bird  which  shows  against  the  throne; 
the  now  missing  heads  of  these  two  originally  stood  free  from  the 
background.  Above  this  row  at  the  left  are  three  standing  adult 
figures  with  their  arms  crossed  in  the  Maya  gesture  of  reverence,  and 
at  the  right  is  another  group  which  is  truly  Grecian  in  character. 
Here  there  seem  to  have  been  four  figures,  two  adults  and  two 
children. 

Surrounding  the  scene,  and  in  panels  in  otherwise  empty  spaces,  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  hieroglyphs.  Unfortunately  most 
of  these  are  unreadable  in  the  present  stateofour  knowledge,  hut  among 
them  are  six  dates.  Maya  monuments  are  dated  to  the  exact  day,  hut 
the  correlation  of  the  Maya  calendar  with  ours  is  one  of  the  highh’ 
disputed  points  of  Maya  archeology.  The  date  of  this  lintel  is 
probably  9.16.10.0.0  in  the  Maya  reckoning,  and  believed  to  he  cither 
A.D.  501  or  761  in  ours. 

The  discovery  of  an  actual  throne  the  following  year  very  wel- 
comely  supplemented  the  lintel,  and  proved  that  the  scene  shown  in 
the  lintel  was  an  actual  ceremony  and  not,  as  some  specialists  believed, 
a  mythical  or  symbolic  scene.  It  also  proved  another  theory  of  ours, 
that  the  monuments  were  intentionally  destroyed,  probably  by  ene¬ 
mies.  For  even  though  natural  forces  might  account  for  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  buildings  (although  those  at  the  nearby 
sites  of  Palenque  and  Yaxchilaii  are  much  better  preserved),  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  account  for  the  fall  of  all  the  stelae,  the  breaking 
of  most  of  them,  and  the  mutilation  of  all  the  faces.  This  throne 
stood  in  a  niche  in  a  building  which,  if  it  had  collapsed,  would  have 
buried  all  the  fragments  in  the  debris.  But  they  were  scattered 
around,  even  down  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  and  many  fragments 
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were  never  found;  enough  were  recovered,  however,  to  permit  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  throne,  and  this  may  he  seen  on  page  92,  with  a  larger 
view  of  the  back  screen  on  page  93.  It  should  he  comi)ared  with  the 
lintel,  which  shows  such  a  throne  in  use. 

The  throne  consists  of  a  thick  Hat  rectangular  scat  which  was  sup- 
])orted  by  two  legs  at  the  front  and  rested  on  a  ledge  at  the  rear.  The 
front  and  sides  of  the  legs  and  the  front  of  the  bench  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphs.  At  the  back  of  the  bench  is  a  carved  stone  screen  which 
is  the  feature  of  greatest  interest.  A  comparison  with  the  screen 
represented  on  the  lintel  will  show  that  many  of  the  details  are  similar, 
and  evidently  the  same  pattern  was  common  to  both.  The  two  em¬ 
brasures  in  which  the  human  busts  stand  free,  although  in  rather  a 
relief  technique  and  style,  are  unusual  and  interesting  since,  in  the 


Cnurtmy  of  the  Cniverttily  Museum,  Cniversity  uf  Pennsylvania. 

LINTEL  12  AS  KESTOKEl). 

This  stone,  wliioh  was  coveretl  witli  a  coat  of  plaster  when  found,  hears  tlie  oldest  date  yet  deciphered  at 

I’iedras  Necras. 

representation  on  the  lintel,  at  the  edge  of  the  jaguar  robe  may  be 
seen  two  deep  indentations  which  evidently  represent  similar  features. 
The  proportions  and  details  are  somewhat  different,  however,  and  the 
throne  represented  on  the  lintel  cannot  be  the  same  as  this  original, 
which  is  dated  twenty-five  years  later  than  the  lintel. 

The  other  lintel  in  the  University  Museum,  which  we  have  numhered 
lintel  12,  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  its  age  and  the  remarkable 
conditions  of  its  discovery.  It  contains  the  oldest  date  so  far  found 
at  Piedras  Xegras,  which  date,  matched  by  another  at  Yaxchilan,  is 
idso  the  oldest  known  in  the  Usumacinta  River  Valley.  This  is,  in  the 
Maya  calendar,  9.4.0.0.0,  either  A.D.  254  or  514. 

In  e.xcavating  the  temple  in  which  stood  lintel  3  the  bases  of  the 
walls  were  found,  the  upper  parts  having  fallen  and  filled  the  rooms 
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with  debris.  One  stone  used  in  the  buildiiif;  of  one  of  tlie  walls  and 
still  in  place  attracted  the  attention  of  iny  assistant,  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite — later  director  of  the  Third  h^ldridjie  K.  Johnson  Middle 
.Vinerican  E.xpedition  in  1933 — as  it  was  larger  and  evidently  well 
shaped,  whereas  the  others  were  ruder.  At  his  suggestion  it  was 
pried  out  of  the  wall.  To  our  disappointment  it  was  perfectly 
plain  hut  we  noticed  that  one  of  the  broad  flat  smooth  faces  was 
covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster.  We  got  out  our  knives  and  chij)peil 
away  a  hit  of  this  plaster  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  covered 
and  concealed  low  relief  carving.  We  had  the  stone  carried  to 


Courtesy  of  the  University  Museum.  University  of  Pennsyivsnie* 

MAYA  HEADS. 

These  two  smaller  sculptures  lue  interestinf!  forms  of  the  human  head.  I..eft;  go<l's  head  which  formed 
an  altar  leg.  Kight:  A  head  of  stucco  which  has  l)een  restored. 

camp  where,  in  our  spare  time,  we  chipped  away  at  the  plaster 
until  we  had  revealed  the  main  features  of  the  carving.  But  it 
turned  out  to  he  the  right  half — as  one  faces  the  specimen -- of  a 
broken  lintel,  and  the  initial  series  date  is  usually  at  the  left  margin. 

Every  day  when  climbing  the  pyramid  to  work  we  passed  another 
stone  which  lay  in  the  crotch  of  an  inverted  tree  stump  which  had 
been  tumbled  down  the  pyramid  from  the  excavations.  I  often 
wondered  why  it  had  been  placed  there,  and  by  whom.  One  of  my 
workmen  after\vards  told  me  that  he  had  thrown  it  out  with  the 
debris  the  previous  year  and,  as  it  was  a  larger  and  heavier  stone 
than  most,  had  watched  it  roll  down  the  pyramid  and  bounce  up 
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into  the  forked  roots  where  it  was  miraculously  not  covered  by  the 
rest  of  the  debris.  Looking  at  it  carefully  one  day  we  found  the 
same  smooth  plastered  face,  and  measurements  revealed  that  it  was 
of  the  same  size  as  the  broken  lintel.  Carrying  it  to  camp  it  fitted 
the  other  fragment  perfectly,  and  upon  chipping  away  the  plaster 
the  date  was  revealed.  Complete  cleaning  was  left  until  the  parts 
arrived  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  restored  as  seen  on  page  95. 

This  lintel  shows  the  result  of  long  erosion  and  wear.  It  prob¬ 
ably  was  placed  in  an  old  temj)le  which  fell  or  was  destroyed,  and 
the  lintel,  either  fractured  in  falling  or  intentionally  broken,  was 
then  used  as  a  building  stone  in  the  later  temple. 

The  scene  shows,  on  the  right  half,  a  standing  figure  in  fidl  pano¬ 
ply,  and  behind  him  one  with  head  bent  back  kneeling  on  one  knee. 
At  the  left  are  three  figures  kneeling  on  both  knees.  The  sculpture 
is  archaic  and  rude,  and  the  artistic  development  which  was  made 
in  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  separated  these  two  lintels  can 
be  readily  seen.  Lintel  3  marks  the  apogee  of  Maya  art,  but  the  dates 
on  the  monuments  indicate  that  the  city  continued  to  be  occupied  for 
fifty  years  longer,  a  total  dated  occupation  period  of  about  three  cen¬ 
turies. 

The  other  smaller  sculpture  in  the  University  Museum  is  one  of 
the  four  legs  of  an  altar.  This  is  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  Maya  pantheon.  It  may  be  seen  on  page  96. 

Another  object  that  was  found  under  unusual  conditions  is  the 
stucco  head  shown  on  page  90.  In  1931  Dr.  S.  G.  Morley  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  was  visiting  the  site  while  we  were  engaged  in 
digging  up  the  floor  of  one  of  the  temples.  Wishing  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph,  he  called  for  a  fragment  of  debris  to  make  his  tripod  firm; 
a  workman  handed  him  a  large  piece,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  of  this  stucco  head.  Further  search  produced 
the  fragment  with  the  eye.  The  following  year  the  large  portion 
with  the  headdress  was  discovered.  These  fragments  were  put 
together  and  the  head  restored  in  the  Museum;  the  restored  parts 
of  white  plaster  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  darker  original 
stucco  pt)rtions.  Nothing  has  been  restored  unless  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  original.  For  instance  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
head  originally  had  large  ear  ornaments,  but  as  no  trace  of  these 
was  found  they  were  not  replaced. 

Probably  this  head  had  originally  served  as  a  part  of  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of,  or  possibly  as  an  idol  in,  another  temple,  ^^^len  this 
was  destroyed,  the  fragments  were  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  filling 
when  the  floor  of  this  later  temple  was  laid.  Traces  of  red  coloring 
may  be  seen  on  the  chin  and  the  headdress,  and  originally  the  whole 
head  was  probably  thus  tinted. 


STKLAE  FROM  PIEDRAS  XEORAS. 

Anionp  the  stelae  brought  to  the  University 
Museum  are  these  two  impressive  speci¬ 
mens.  Left:  Stela  40,  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  the  group,  measures  13  feet  8  inches  in 
height.  Lower:  Stela  13,  about  6  feet  in 
height,  is  a  fine  example  of  Maya  sculpture. 


CourtMy  of  tbo  Univenity  Muaeum.  L'niveraity  of  PeDiuylvania. 
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Three  of  tlie  four  stelae  in  the  University  Museum  are  large  and 
impressive  as  they  stand  in  a  group;  the  fourth  is  smaller.  The 
largest,  stela  40,  is  the  oldest,  dated  9. 15. Ij. 0.0,  probably  A.D.  740. 
Had  it  been  unbroken  it  would  have  been  e.xtremely  difficult  to  trans¬ 
port,  since  it  weighs  about  five  and  a  half  tons.  Even  in  two  nearly 
ecpial  halves  the  boxing  and  transportation  was  a  difficult  task.  It 
originally  stood  about  fifteen  feet,  eight  inches  in  height,  but  about 
two  feet  of  the  uncarved  base  which  was  implanted  in  the  ground 
were  removed  in  order  to  ])lace  it  in  the  hall.  This  base  can  be  replaced 
if  and  when  the  monument  is  moved.  It  shows  a  heroic  figure  with  a 
great  headdress  like  a  bishop’s  mitre.  He  is  dropping  grains  of  corn 
which  fall  upon  the  head  of  a  figure  at  the  bottom,  presumed  to  be 
that  of  the  Earth  Goddess.  The  apparent  fleur-de-lis  at  the  left 
probably  represent  leaves  of  the  corn  plant.  This  is  shown  on  page  98. 

The  next  oldest  monument,  stela  13,  with  the  date  9.17.0.0.0, 
probably  A.D.  771,  is  of  a  like  subject,  a  figure  sowing  corn.  This 
has  been  much  admired  as  “one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Mayan 
sculpture,  showing  a  fine  sense  of  composition  and  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  pei-spective”  (Spinden).  The  perspective  is  shown  by 
the  lowering  of  one  shoulder.  But  the  stela  is  much  broken,  eroded, 
and  small,  six  feet  in  height.  An  illustration  of  it  as  mended  appears 
on  page  98. 

Stela  14,  figured  on  page  100,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  regarded  examples  of  Maya  sculpture,  and  probably  one  of  the 
latest  dated  stelae  at  Piedras  Negras.  Its  height  is  about  nine  feet  six 
inches.  The  date  is  not  quite  certain,  but  seems  to  be  9.18.10.0.0, 
probably  A.D.  800.  It  has  a  very  oriental  appearance  and  is  termed 
a  “Buddha  figure”  because  the  god  in  high  relief  is  seated  tailor 
fashion  in  the  niche.  The  now  broken  mouth  was  apparently  orig¬ 
inally  open,  and  the  effect  and  technique  are  altogether  admirable.  At 
the  base,  in  low  relief,  is  a  standing  figure  with  a  feather  wand.  It 
is  interesting  that  at  Piedras  Negras  are  four  of  these  “Buddha  figures”, 
made  at  different  times  and  each  accurately  dated.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  same  subject  has  been 
treated  at  exactly  known  intervals  of  time,  and  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  art  feeling  and  technique  in  these  intervals  of  time  thus  shown. 

But  without  doubt  the  finest  stela  of  all,  and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  known  Maya  monuments,  is  magnificent  stela  12. 
This  was  broken  in  four  pieces  but  has  been  carefully  restored  in  the 
museum,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  100.  It  stands  ten 
feet,  four  inches  high,  and  bears  the  date  9.18.5.0.0,  five  years  earlier 
than  stela  14.  It  shows  freedom, excellent  composition, foreshortening, 
and  technical  skill.  In  the  center,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other  figures, 
is  a  seated  figure  with  a  great  plumed  headdress.  The  thigh  is  shown 
foreshortened,  the  hand  resting  on  the  knee.  We  may  presume  him 
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TWO  REMARKABLE  SCULPTURES. 

The.‘«  stelae,  now  at  the  University  Museum,  are  among  the  most  unusual  of  those  discovered  at  Piedrus 
Negras.  Left:  Stela  14,  thought  to  date  from  tgJU  A. I).,  has  one  of  the  "Buddha”  figures  which  appear 
on  four  sculptures.  Right:  Stela  12,  slightly  more  than  10  feet  in  height,  is  the  finest  Maya  monument 
yet  discover. 
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1(»  l)(*  (lie  ruler  of  I’iedras  Nej;ras.  At  either  side  is  a  standing  fijiure, 
probably  a  priest.  Below  bini  is  a  seated  figure  gazing  upwards, 
probably  in  supplication.  He  wears  bis  necklace  and  ear  ornaments 
and  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  chief  of  a  vanquished  group,  received 
with  the  honors  of  war,  beseeching  mercy.  At  the  bottom  are  eight 
figures  of  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  these.  They  are 
bound  with  rope  and  their  ear  ornaments  have  been  torn  out,  prob¬ 
ably  as  a  sign  of  degradation.  They  are  captives  and  possibly  destined 
for  sacrifice,  for  one  other  sculpture  shows  us  that  this  rite  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Piedras  Negras,  though  it  probably  had  not  reached  the 
becatombic  degree  that  it  did  among  the  later  Aztecs.  Most  of  these 
figures  are  gazing  upward  in  supplication,  but  the  one  at  the  far  right 
lias  lost  hope  and  is  dejected;  be  bas  played  the  game  and  lost,  and 
realizes  it.  Altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture. 

All  these  sculptures  are  tbe  more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized 
that  they  were  carved  without  tbe  use  of  any  metal  implements. 
Probably  bard  stones  such  as  diorite,  flint,  and  jade,  abrasives  such 
as  sand,  and  endless  time  and  patience  were  alone  employed  in  their 
manufacture. 

There  are  many  other  stelae  at  Piedras  Negras  which  are  well  pre¬ 
served  and  worthy  of  e.xportation,  but  the  University  Museum  E.xpe- 
ditions  are  not  planning  to  remove  any  more.  The  Third  E.xpedition 
in  1933  removed  none,  devoting  attention  to  more  scientific  matters. 
These  are  too  technical  to  be  mentioned  here  but  are  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  Small  objects  of  archeological  or  artistic  merit,  however, 
are  constantly  being  found  and  many  of  these  are  displayed  in 
the  Maya  Hall  of  the  University  Museum.  Under  the  floors  of  the 
temples  are  encountered  many  caches  of  ceremonial  objects  of  Hint, 
obsidian,  shell,  bone,  and  similar  materials,  including  many  of  the 
peculiar  so-<‘alled  “eccentric”  flints.  These  are  pieces  of  flint  flaked 
in  many  peculiar  and  artistic  shapes.  Not  a  piece  of  metal  of  any 
kind  has  been  found. 

Most  notable  was  the  discovery  of  a  grave  of  an  important  person¬ 
age  with  his  personal  ornaments,  including  the  largest  known  mirror 
of  pyrite  mosaic,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  jade  ornaments  with  carved 
hierogly|)hs,  and  many  small  jihupies  of  shell,  four  of  which  have 
incis(*d  hieroglyphs  on  the  revei’se  face. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  e.xpedition  will  return  to  Piedras  Negras  early 
in  1934  for  a  fourth  season  of  work  and  that  e.xcavations  will  continue 
there  for  some  years  to  come,  since  to  date  only  a  small  part  of  the 
city  has  been  completely  excavated.  But  funds  for  such  research 
are  difficult  to  secure  in  thi*se  times  of  economic  crisis,  and  the  future 
of  the  work  is  not  yet  assured. 


AX  AKOKNTIXK  VIXKYAUI). 

While  the  grape  has  l«en  ciiltivnted  in  Argentina  since  theenrly  (lays  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  not  until  the  past  40  years  has  there  l)een  a  great  development  of  the  Industry.  The 
area  planted  in  Mendoza  I’rovince  alone  increased  from  alMiiit  Iti.tKK)  acres  in  ISSO  to  220,427  in  1932. 


THE  WINE  INDUSTRY  OF  ARGENTINA 


ONE  of  the  most  important  Argentine  industries  is  that  of  wine¬ 
growing.  The  nation  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  wine-producing 
countries  of  the  world, ^  and  the  value  of  the  wine  produced,  calculated 
on  wholesale  prices,  has  reached  in  recent  years  150,000,000  paper 
pesos,  and  in  more  prosperous  times  has  exceeded  200,000,000  paper 
pesos.  (The  Argentine  paper  peso  is  worth  at  par  $0,424  U.S.  cy.) 

The  economic  life  of  two  important  provinces,  Mendoza  and  San 
Juan,  which  together  make  up  what  is  known  as  the  Cuyo  region, 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  this  industry,  and  they  have  produced 
the  greater  part  of  Argentine  wine.  Of  the  former  Province,  a  writer 
in  the  Revmi'  of  the  Hirer  Plate  for  May  16,  1924,  said: 

“The  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  is  often  spoken  of  as  ‘The  Spinal 
Column  of  America.  ’  The  waters  which  the  Cordillera  supplies  to  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  unquestionably 
constitute  the  backbone  of  Mendoza’s  prosperity.  The  total  area  of 
the  Province  is  .  .  .  167,000  square  kilometers  [63,460  square  miles]. 
Centuries  ago  the  greater  part  of  this  area  was  barren-  a  veritable 
desert,  the  surface  of  which  was  veiled  only  by  the  ugly  growth  of 
hardy  hushes.  The  climate  is  dry  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  rainfall 
the  greater  part  of  the  Province  forms  part  of  Argentina’s  arid 
zone.  .  .  . 

“The  first  attempts  at  irrigation  in  the  region  now  known  as  the 
Province  of  Mendoza  have  been  traced  hack  to  a  very  remote  period. 

.  .  .  During  the  colonial  period,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
Spaniards.  .  .  . 

“In  1880  the  Government  undertook  to  extend  the  irrigation  works 
and  it  was  as  a  residt  of  this  enterprise  that  agriculture  in  Mendoza 
began,  at  last,  to  gain  a  firm  foothold.  The  first  irrigation  law'  was 
passed  in  1881  and  since  then  the  irrigation  works  have  been  steadily 
improved  and  the  system  of  control  perfected.  .  .  . 

“The  appearance  of  the  grapevine  in  South  America  dates  hack 
to  the  most  remote  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  Spaniards 
I)lanted  vines  in  Peru  an<l  some  time  later  vines  were  seen  growing 
in  certain  parts  of  (^hile.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits,  who  had 

>  This  artidr  is  has>><l  in  llic  nmin  uii  a  rt'|K>rt  on  winr  crowinK  and  inanufactnrc  in  Arfientina  wiiicli 
appeared  in  the  S«*ptemher  1933  issue  of  the  “Kevista  Keonomica",  published  by  the  Banco  dc  la  Nacion 
Argentina,  Buenos  .\ires.  In  addition  to  the  sources  mentioned  in  the  article,  the  “Bolctin  Agricola” 
(September  and  October  1933),  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries  and  Public  Works  of  the  Province  of 
Mendora,  and  the  “Revistadc  Economta.Vrgentina”,  January  to  April  1930,  inclusive,  were  also  consulted. 

‘  According  to  figures  published  by  “The  International  Yearbook  of  Agricultural  Statistics  1931-32” 
(Home  19.32),  Argentina  r.anked  .Mh  in  192S,  fith  in  1927  and  1929,  7th  in  1930,  and  10th  in  1931. 
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crossed  the  Andes  from  ('hile  into  what  is  now  Argentine  territory, 
planted  vines  in  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  (\')rdoba,  Jiijuy,  lai  Rioja, 
Salta,  and  Catainarca.  These  vines  were  all  of  the  same  variety  and 
this  variety  continued  in  evidence  for  nearly  three  centuries,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  new  varieties  bepin  to  be  imported  from  C’hile 
and  Europe.  After  Arfientina  became  an  independent  nation, 
several  French  varieties,  of  which  Malbeck  was  the  fii’st,  were  brougcht 
over  from  their  country  of  orifrin.  The  Cabernet,  Semilion,  Pinot,  and 
Sauvig:non  varieties  followed  in  rapid  succession  and  at  the  present 
time  these  varieties  compose  90  percent  of  the  vines  of  Mendoza. 
The  Hivit  vines  of  the  Malbeck  variety  were  planted  by  Don  ('arlos 
(lonzalez  in  1S61 .  .  .  . 

“In  1SS.5,  the  JoS  kilometers  [222  miles]  of  railway  line  running: 
from  Villa  Mercedes,  in  San  I^uis,  to  Mendoza,  were  completed  and 
it  was  then  that  the  wine-making:  industry  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza 
entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  throbbing:  of  the  first  loco¬ 
motive  to  drag:  a  carriag:e  load  of  passeng:ers  into  Mendoza  set  the 
economic  heart  of  the  Province  throbbing:  in  unison.” 

In  the  years  1899  -190.3,  75  percent  of  all  wine  manufactured  in  the 
country  came  from  Mendoza  and  19  jiercent  from  San  Juan.  In  the 
period  1929-33,  92  percent  of  the  domestic  wines  was  produced  in  the 
same  two  provinces,  althoug:h  the  proportions  had  chang:ed  slightly — 
to  70  and  22  percent  respectively.  Wine-making  also  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  Rio  Negro,  and  the  same  is  true,  although  to  a  smaller 
degree,  of  Jujuy,  La  Rioja,  Catainarca,  and  other  provinces. 

Favored  by  good  soil,  excellent  climate,  and  available  irrigation, 
the  wine  industry,  protected  by  the  tariff,  developed  rapidly  to  the 
point  where  it  was  able  to  supply  all  the  ordinary  table  wine  to  meet 
the  domestic  demand.  Imports  were  thus  reduced,  although  con¬ 
sumption  was  increasing.  The  manufacture  of  wine  increased  from 
37,539,000  gallons  in  1899  to  112,543,000  in  1912;  9  years  later  it  had 
risen  to  102,502,000  gallons,  and  reached  its  peak  in  1929  with  221,- 
065,000  gallons. 

The  steady  expansion  of  the  industry  brought  about  the  planting 
of  more  vineyards  and  the  establishment  of  new  wine  cellars.  But  as 
it  developed  faster  than  the  population,  and  the  consumption  of  wine 
|)er  capita  decreased,  the  industry  is  at  present  feeling  the  effects. 
Because  of  the  disparity  between  production  and  consumption,  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  increase  in  the  stocks  stored  in  wine  cellars, 
prices  for  grapes  and  wine  have  fallen,  and  real  estate  values  of  vine¬ 
yards  have  declined. 

The  consumption  of  wine  followe<l  a  rising  curve  until  11>13 ;  this  was 
«lue  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding  jieriod  was  one  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  national  development.  Private  wealth  increased  greatly  and 
with  it  the  cajiacity  of  the  market  to  absorb  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 


THK  NATIONAL  SCUOOL  OF  VITICULTI  KE,  MENDOZA,  AKOENTINA. 

The  Sch<K)l  of  Vilieiiltiire.  an  oiilstandinp  e\|ieriniental  station,  is  liK'ated  at  .Meni|o7,a.  just  east  of  the 
Andes,  in  the  heart  of  the  uraiie  reirion  of  the  eiamtry.  I'lnier:  A  corner  of  a  vineyar<l  at  the  sr'hooi. 
U)wer:  The  conservatory. 
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Moreover,  immigration  was  large,  and  most  of  tlie  immigrants — com¬ 
ing  chiefly  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  all  wine-drinking  countries — 
were  adults,  with  a  preponderance  of  men.  But  beginning  with  1913 
the  per  capita  consumption  began  to  decrease.  This  fact  cannot  he 
entirely  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  immigration  during  the  war  years,  for 
after  the  current  of  immigration  had  once  more  began  to  flow  to 
Argentine  shores,  consumption  did  not  increase  correspondingly. 
Higher  prices,  due  to  heavier  ta.xation,  probably  had  some  effect, 
but  more  important  were  the  change  in  type  of  the  immigrant  and 
the  evolution  in  the  tastes  of  the  consumer,  which  increased  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  other  drinks  than  wine. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  production,  imports,  exports,  and 
consumption  of  wine  in  Argentina  for  specified  years  from  1914  to 
1933,  illustrates  this  trend: 


Consumption 


Year 

I’rixluc- 

tion 

Im|>orts 

Exix)ris  > 

Domestic 

wine 

Imp)orte<l 

wine 

Total 

Per 

capita  > 

Thnumndf 

Thoumndn 

Thniitandit 

Thniimndt 

Thoumndt 

Thousands 

of  gottonn 

of  galtonx 

of  qatlonK 

of  gnllotif 

of  gallons  ! 

of  gallons 

Gallons 

l!tl4 . 

7.  AKi 

.55 

10.5,669 

7,:i63  ' 

113,052 

1.5. 1 

1«1« . 

120.S.14 

1,054 

2,  .524 

144. 7*1 

1,0.54 

145. 837 

17.4 

IW.'4 . . 

144,3<IH 

1,201 

449 

162.0:«l 

1,201 

16.1,  2:12 

17.1 

1HA» . 

221.0fi.'i 

1,‘224 

133 

655 

1,224 

167,878 

1.5.3 

19.10 . 

151.479 

1, 172 

144 

146, 420 

1, 172 

147,  .59.1 

13.2 

1931 . 

147..^'jO 

719 

1.54 

1.16, 764 

719 

137,483 

12.0 

1932 . 

.57,765 

3:10 

71 

10S.41S 

3.10 

108,748 

9.3 

1933  » . 

176,996 

291 

32 

iai,027 

264 

lai,  292 

8.7 

>  Table  wine.  The  fiftures  for  bottled  wines  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  H  gallons. 

>  Estimated  according  to  the  irapulation  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 

>  Estimated. 


More  complete  data  are  avtiilable  for  wine  growing  in  Mendoza 
than  elsewhere.  A  brief  study  of  conditions  there  may  be  considered 
indicative  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  wine  growing  in  the  Province  dates  from 
the  ('oiupiest,  the  great  development  of  the  industrj'  has  come  within 
the  last  40  years.  In  1SS9,  for  example,  only  15,797  acres  were 
planted  to  vineyards,  while  0  years  later  the  acreage  had  doubled. 
Ten  years  after  that  there  were  5S,22()  acres;  in  1910,  110,510;  in 
1915,  140,035;  and  at  the  end  of  1932,  220,427. 

The  yield  of  grapes  |)er  acre  has  varied  with  both  weather  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions;  in  1920,  1927,  and  1932  heavy  frosts  caused  a 
n*duc(*d  crop,  while  in  191S,  1919,  1930,  and  1931,  the  harvest  was 
small  because  ((uaiitities  of  grapes  were  deliberately  left  on  the  vine. 

The  production  of  wim>  in  the  Province,  which  is  intimately  allied 
with  tin*  liarvesf,  luis  k<‘pt  pae<“  with  flu*  iiierease  of  land  iimhu' culti- 
vjifioii.  'riiiis,  fh(“  39,441,000  gallons  (‘hdionitfal  in  I.S99  1903  rose 
ra|)idly  to  113,S5S,000  in  1914.  Then  came  5  years  of  controlled 
production,  followed  by  others  in  which  the  weather  prevented  a 
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normal  output.  Nevertlioloss,  in  spite  of  tlie  low  figures  of  certain 
years,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  ‘rrowth  of  industrial  capacity,  which 
reached  its  peak  in  1929  with  lGG,24r),()00  jjallons. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  industry  in  Mendoza  was  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  the  enormous  |)rofits  made  in  certain  periods.  The  in¬ 
crease  was,  however,  entirely  uncontrolled,  and  since  the  hejrinninp: 
of  this  century  the  industry  there  has  undergone  three  crises. 

The  first  was  in  1901;  accordin"  to  the  report  of  a  special  investi- 
fiation  commission  by  the  National  Clovermnent,  it  was  caused  by  poor 
(piality  and  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  products.  One  result  of 
the  investii;ation  was  a  national  law,  passed  in  1904  and  still  in 
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AX  AKOEXTIXE  WI.XE  CELLAR. 

The  larKor  wineries  liave  mcalern  vaiills  fur  the  sloraite  of  such  (|uantitie.s  of  the  annual  |>ro<luction  of  wine 
a.s  may  be  necessary.  It  has  lieen  estimale<l  that  17K,!t>.t»i.ii(K>  I’allons  were  pro<luce<l  (luring  the  past  year. 


effect,  coveriiifr  the  technical  aspects  of  the  wine  industry.  This 
measure  and  decreased  ta.xes  helped  the  industry  to  recover  to  such 
a  defrree  that  the  increase  in  vineyard  plantinjrs  and  speculation  in 
land  both  reached  their  peak  in  1912. 

The  second  crisis  bepin  in  191.‘1.  The  price  of  •'rapes  was  in  that 
year  less  than  half,  and  in  1914  little  more  than  a  third,  of  what  it  had 
been  in  1912. 

The  government  of  the  province  felt  that  the  best  solution  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs  was  a  new  tax,  the  proceeds  from  which  should 
be  used  t<*  buy  wines  for  export  abroad,  ship  grapes  and  wine  to 
(»lher  |)arts  of  the  country,  arid  finance  similar  projects.  This  and 
other  measures,  however,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Notwithstanding  the  wine  that  was  thrown  away  and  the  grapes 
that  were  destroyed,  the  depression  persisted.  The  Compania 
Vitivinicola  de  Mendoza  (Mendoza  Wine-Clrowers  Co.),  generallj’ 
known  simply  as  the  Cooperative,  was  formed  in  1917  as  a  semiofficial 
organization  to  control  the  buying,  selling,  and  e.xport  of  wine  and 
grapes.  The  artificial  maintenance  of  a  jirice  level  did  not  hel|) 
matters,  and  when  the  company  was  declared  unconstitutional  and 
dissolved,  it  had  served  only  to  add  to  the  confused  state  of  atfairs. 

The  second  crisis  ended  in  1919,  however,  hccause  consumption 
temporarily  increased  and  frosts  in  1920  kept  the  supply  low.  The 
era  of  prosperity  continued  until  192K,  since  increased  production  was 
accompanied  by  a  growing  population.  Hut  as  before,  prosperity 
was  the  signal  for  unrestrained  expansion,  and  only  the  severe  frost 
of  1927  staved  off  the  inevitable  collapse  for  2  years.  The  harvests 
of  the  2  following  years  were  banner  ones,  and  the  sujiply  far  e.xeeeded 
the  demand.  Another  crisis  had  occured,  and  the  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  world-wide  economic  difficulties. 

Among  the  numerous  solutions  proposed,  the  one  adopted  was  the 
formation  of  a  Soeiedad  Vitiviineola  in  Mendoza  on  the  basis  of  a 
so-called  “emergency  i)lan”,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  from  the 
market  a  large  proportion  of  the  e.xeess  st(K‘k,  limiting  production, 
and  raising  prices.  B»it  the  fact  was  forgotten  that  a  rise  in  prices, 
in  times  of  economic  stress,  usualh*  means  lessened  consumption,  and 
the  society’s  efforts  at  stabilization  were  unsuccessful.  The  event 
which  saved  the  situation  was  the  heavy  frost  of  1931,  which  did 
more  than  the  society  to  decrease  production  and  raise  prices. 

The  most  serious  phase  in  the  problem,  and  the  one  whose  solution 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  relieve  the  situation,  is  under¬ 
consumption.  The  aspects  of  that  side  of  the  (piestion  were  analyzed 
by  the  noted  economist  Alejandro  Bunge  and  published  in  the  lierlsta 
de  blcuuunmi  Aryenthia  for  the  months  January  to  April  1930,  inclu¬ 
sive,  in  a  report  which  has  been  the  basis  for  all  suhsecpient  studies. 
This  decrease  in  consumption  cause's  the  greatest  harm  to  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  and  Kfo  Negro,  the  three  zones  which  market  their  prod¬ 
ucts  outside  their  own  bordei’s.  Their  stock  on  hand  is  large,  and 
the  next  harvest  promises  to  be  excellent;  if  nothing  should  prevent 
its  reaching  production  capacity,  it  would  he  necessary  to  double  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  in  order  to  absorb  the  amount  of  wine 
manufactured. 

Many  solutions  are  being  brought  forward  as  remedies  for  the 
situation  in  which  the  industry  now  finds  itself.  Plans  for  other 
utilization  of  grapes  and  grape  products  have  been  suggested;  they 
include  the  manufacture  of  industrial  alcohol,  the  utilization  of  the 
juice  of  green  grapes,  the  ex])ortation  of  grapes  and  of  wine  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  manufacture  of  brandy  and  of  wine  vinegar. 
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But  it  is  also  considered  essential  to  reduce  taxes  on  both  production 
and  consumption,  and  to  obtain  lower  transportation  rates. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  was  the  holding  of  a  Wine  Growing 
Conference  in  Mendoza  early  in  October.  It  was  called  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Province,  who  by  a  decree  dated 
September  4,  1933,  appointed  an  organizing  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  provincial  Director  of  Industry,  to  draw  up  a 
program  and  convoke  the  conference,  to  which  all  unions,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  experts  (pialified  to  study  and  express  the  common  aims 
of  the  industry  were  to  be  invited.  According  to  the  decree,  the 
resolutions  passed  were  to  he  recommendations  to  the  Executive  of 
the  Province.  After  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  industry,  the  con¬ 
ference  centered  its  recommendations  on  two  points — that  measures 
he  taken  for  increasing  the  consumption  of  wine,  and  that  the  entire 
current  crop  be  utilized. 


THE  LSPALLATA  PASS. 

Through  the  pass  traversed  by  San  Martin’s  troo|>s  a  century  ago,  regular  air  service  is  now  maintained 
between  Argentina  and  Chile. 


“JUMPING  THE  HILL” 

liy  Camerox  Kogeks 
KilUor,  “  The  Grace  Log” 

UNTIL  1929  tlip  Andos  composed  a  barrier  to  travel  from  18,000 
to  23,000  feet  liijth  between  the  "reat  Republics  of  Chile  and 
Argentina.  The  Transandine  railroad  alone  afforded  transportation 
from  seaboard  to  seaboard  and  this  train  journey  was,  is,  and  will 
always  be  a  chancy  business  durin>r  the  winter  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August  when  the  Andine  snows,  eternal  always,  increase  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  and  move  down  to  block  the  climbing  rails.  But  in  1929 
Pan  American-Grace  Airways,  flinging  its  s3’stem  south  from  Panama 
the  length  of  South  America’s  west  coast,  established  the  terminus  to 
its  longitudinal  development  at  1a»s  C'errillos  airport  in  Santiago  de 
C'hile  and  turned  eastward  to  serve  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  perforce 
via  the  colossal  Andine  spine. 

An  undertaking  considered  h\’  the  lav'inan  o  short  j'ears  ago  to  he 
extremely  hazardous  at  best  and  at  anj'thing  less  a  fatal  and  alto¬ 
gether  suicidal  affair,  was  triumphantly  realized  in  the  latter  months 
of  1929.  Carrving,  at  first,  mail  onlj',  Panagra  trimotored  Fords 
took  off  once  weeklv  from  Ix)s  Cerrillos,  climbed  to  an  altitude  of 
18,000  feet  and,  passing  over  Ia)s  Andes  and  the  Chilean  entrance  to 
the  Transandine  railroad’s  tunnel,  threaded  the  Uspallata  Pass  and 
emerged  from  the  thronging  i)eaks  of  one  of  the  greatest  mountain 
chains  in  the  world  to  land  at  Mendoza,  Argentina.  From  Mendoza 
to  Buenos  Aires  it  was,  of  course,  plain  sailing  and  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Montevideo  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  no  great  matter  to 
pilots  inured  to  the  rigors  of  high  flying  over  a  portion  of  the  earth’s 
crust  so  jagged  as  to  discourage  anv  eye  hut  a  condor’s. 

No  pilot  of  experience  and  ahilitv’  ever  minimizes  the  risk  of  fl.ving 
over  any  sort  of  countr\',  and  it  were  ridiculous  to  sav'  that  “jumping 
the  hill’’,  as  the  hangar  phrase  goes,  is  without  its  hazards.  Men 
fl^’ing  at  18,000  feet  or  more  for  three  (juarters  of  an  hour  over  the 
mighty  cordillera  have  plenty  to  think  about,  including  gales  roaring 
eternalty  in  air  more  often  shadowed  than  not,  pitiless  ground  cur¬ 
rents  begotten  by  these  gales,  and  those  clouds  which  gather  in  the 
Uspallata  Pass  to  torment  flight  superintendents  and  ground  crew's 
if  not  the  pilots  themselves.  The  L'spallata,  over  which  troops  of 
the  illustrious  San  Martin  marched  to  the  liberation  of  Chile  over  a 
centurv  ago,  is  one  of  the  onlv  two  such  breaks  in  the  Andes  within 
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K^roduced  by  permiMioD  from  Robert  Geretmano’s  “Chile.** 

LOS  ANDKS,  ClIILK. 

Stuirtly  nftiT  nnssinc  over  the  green  felds  at  Los  Andes  the  plane  rises  hieher  jireparatory  to  “jiinifiing 

the  hill.” 

time  this  traffie  has  grown  steadily  and  still  grows,  so  that  bookings 
must  sometimes  he  made  weeks  ahead.  Passengers  today  are,  within 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  word,  secure,  as  secure  as  they  can 
be  anywhere  e.xeept  in  hed  under  a  good  roof  in  an  area  not  suhjeet 
to  earthquakes,  but  in  those  early  days  their  security  depended  not 
on  perfected  ground  appliances  for  the  exact  computation  of  any 
possible  risk  but  on  the  ability,  sometimes  brilliant  and  always  note¬ 
worthy,  of  their  pilots. 

Today,  observers  stationed  at  regular  intervals  beneath  that 
e.xtraordinary  skyway  transmit  by  a  directly  connected  land  wire  to 
radio  stations  at  Santiago  and  Mendo/.a  ev<*ry  weather  indication  and 
condition  so  that  all  pihds  know  these  as  they  know  th<*  instruments 
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many  miles  of  Chile’s  capital.  The  other  is  Maipo,  forbidden  non- 
Chilean  pilots  for  reasons  of  military  intelligence.  The  Cspallata  is 
about  lti,00()  feet  high  and  when  clear  may  be  negotiated  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  well  within  the  ceiling  capacity  of  Panagra  planes.  In  1929, 
before  the  Andine  route  was  ecpiipped  with  posts  for  trained  weather 
observers,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  sometimes  to  know  precisely  what 
conditions  e.xisted  in  the  cordillera.  That  in  spite  of  this  Panagra 
(short  for  Pan  Ameriean-Grace)  operated  planes  at  first  once  and  then 
twice  weekly  between  Chile  and  Argentina  without  untoward  inci¬ 
dent  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  company’s  operating  skill.  Early  in  1930 
the  expected  permit  to  carrv  passengers  was  received  and  since  that 
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< '(iiirUMiy  of  Foil  Aliiorirnn  Airways. 

A  I*ASSK\(!ER  FLANK  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

Formerly  an  extremely  adventuresome  undertaking,  crossing  the  Andes  by  air  is  now  an  increasingly 

imptilar  mode  of  travel  lietween  .Argentina  and  Chile. 

in  the  cockpits  of  their  |)lanes.  No  speculation  enters  now  into  the 
business  of  “junipin};  the  hill.”  It  has  been  and  is  heiii"  done  by 
hundreds  all  the  time  and,  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
spanned  the  Andes  in  that  memorable  summer  of  1929,  to  have  done 
so  now  carries  with  it  no  great  distinction. 

One  cannot  forget,  however,  that  group  of  pilots,  all  young,  to 
whose  courage  and  ability  was  entrusted  the  estaidishment  of  Pan- 
agra’s  most  spectacular  sector  before  this  became  no  more  e.xtraor- 
dinary  than  a  simple  hop  between  Trujillo  and  Lima.  Red  Williams 
was  one.  Red  whose  observations  on  life  in  high  altitudes  were  wont 
hilariously  to  divert  perfect  strangers  in  the  Savoy-Ane.xo,  not  to 
speak  of  friends  who  deprecated  his  tales  of  lakes  at  angles  of  45°, 
water  not  falling,  hut  streaming  upward,  and  pink  ducks.  Yet  when 
we  flew  the  eastward  run,  the  trip  which  added  Uruguay  to  the 
schedule,  who  of  us  present  in  the  cold  air  that  day  will  forget  Red’s 
triumphant  indication  of  a  glacier  thousands  of  feet  below  us,  a 
waterfall  the  s|)ray  of  which  plumed  upward  in  the  perpetual  gale, 
and  later,  over  the  Argentine  pampa,  flamingoes  in  undulant  rosA' 
flight?  ('liff  Travis,  now  as  always  active  in  South  American  skies, 
though  unhappily  for  some  of  his  friends  not  with  Panagra,  was 
another;  (’liff  whose  handsome  hut  impassive  features  only  lightened 
wlien  news  fntin  Mendoza  or  Santiag(»  betokened  clouds  in  the 
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rspnllata  and  whose  skill  at  C'apitan  Manda  smote  many  a  Chilean 
and  Arjientine  eolleajrne  into  jrloomy  astonishment.  And  another 
was  ('harley  Kolunson,  Kohhie  whose  skill  was  known  wherever 
commereial  aviation  nourished,  for  a  time  Panagra’s  flight  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Lima,  then  in  Santiago,  and  tragieally,  the  only  Panagra 
pilot  ever  lost  jumping  the  hill.  As  a  passenger,  with  Red  I  flew  the 
Andes,  with  Cliff  from  La  Paz  to  Ariea  on  the  coast  and  on  to  Santiago, 
and  with  Robbie  from  Trujillo  to  Lima  one  afternoon  when  the  big 
trimotor  shook  not  only  to  the  thundering  diapason  of  the  motors 
but  to  the  snores  of  seven  wedding  guests  homeward  bound  from 


Uepr«xlure«l  by  perminsioD  from  Robert  (jentmann’s  “Cbile.** 

TWO  ANUI.NE  LAKES. 

From  an  altitude  of  l.'>,UUO  feet,  the  air  traveler  looks  down  on  glacial  lakes  l)etween  the  rugged  |ieaks  of 

the  cordillera. 


festivities  at  Casa  (Iraiide.  And  finally  there  was,  and  still  is,  John 
D.  Macdregor,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Panagra  in 
New  York,  a  man  of  mature  years,  who  in  despite  of  them  surveyed 
his  company’s  entire  route  in  person  and  with  Red  pioneered  the  An- 
dine  traverse.  Mac  actually  was  the  first  to  jump  the  hill  for  North 
American  commercial  aviation  as  rej)resented  tothiy  by  Panagra,  but 
when  I  first  met  him  in  Bolivia’s  capital  on  his  way  back  to  the  United 
States  shortly  after  this  experience  he  mentioned  it  onl.y  in  passing  as 
an  interesting  but  sometimes  chilly  little  hop. 

And  now  it’s  not  even  a  chilly  little  hoj)  because  tbe  planes  are 
heated. 


CHILE’S  WINE  INDUSTRY 


By  Carlos  de  la  liAURA 

Commercial  Secretary,  Enibasny  of  Chile  to  (he  Vailed  Slates 

CHILEAN  wines  have  always  been  "reatly  esteemed  in  Europe, 
and  are  imported  into  that  part  of  the  world  in  annually  in- 
ereasinj;  quantities.  The  United  States  imported  no  Chilean  wines 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  but,  due  to  their 
rich  flavor  and  fine  bouquet,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  find  a  read}* 
market  here.  Viticulture  is  one  of  ('bile’s  most  important  agricul¬ 
tural  industries  from  the  standpoint  not  only  <»f  capital  invested  but 
also  of  the  high  (piality  of  its  product,  which  can  be  favorably  com¬ 
pared  with  the  best  types  of  European  wines. 

Father  Francisco  de  C'aravantes  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  vine 
into  Chile  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Because  the 
production  of  wine  in  South  America  injured  the  trade  of  Spanish 
producers,  who  considered  that  it  curtailed  their  e.xports,  a  royal 
decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  the  colonies. 

By  1551  there  were  several  sizable  vineyards  around  Santiago, 
('oncepcidn,  and  La  Serena.  The  vines  grew  rapidly,  no  doubt 
because  of  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  the  suitability  of 
the  soil,  and  ('hilean  wines  soon  began  making  serious  inroads  in  the 
market  previously  enjoyed  e.xclusively  by  the  Spanish  producers.  It 
soon  became  impossible  to  enforce  the  above-mentioned  decree  and  a 
sales  tax  was  adopted  to  replace  it.  Despite  this  tax  Chilean  wine 
was  sold  for  IS  cents  American  money  j)er  Spanish  arroba  (approxi¬ 
mately  10  gallons). 

In  1S31  there  were  more  than  twenty  million  vines  in  ('bile.  Twenty 
years  later  a  very  illustrious  and  progressive  C'hilean,  Don  Silvestre 
Ochagavia,  introduced  several  French  varieties  which  thrived  very 
well.  With  the  assistance  of  Monsieur  Belgraiul,  a  famous  French 
expert,  and  Senor  Ochagavia  the  industry  made  rai)id  strides  toward 
its  present  splendid  position.  Previous  to  this  the  oidy  variety 
grown  in  C'hile  was  a  small  black  grape  known  as  eepa  chilem,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  either  the  Spanish  penin¬ 
sula  or  the  Canary  Islands. 

Prices  by  that  time  were  more  remunerative,  and  for  the  first  time 
wine  was  marketed  in  bottles,  the  price  being  5  cents  American  money 
for  three  (piarters  of  a  (piart.  Wine  in  barrets  brought  50  cents  an 
arroba. 
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Tlio  first  export  of  Chilean  wines  was  made  in  IHoT,  when  small 
quantities  were  shipped  to  the  countries  aloiif;  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
total  exports  during:  the  years  1857  to  18()5  did  not  reach  $20,000. 
At  this  time  a  certain  amount  of  C’hilean  wines  reached  California, 
introduced  there  hv  the  Chileans  who  had  jrone  in  search  of  g:old. 
Since  then  they  have  won  favor  in  European  markets,  especially  in 
Bcljrium,  (lermany,  and  France. 

In  1930  there  were  209,950  acres  of  vines  under  active  cultivation 
in  C'hile;  190,338  acres  were  devoted  to  wine  frrapes  and  19,012  acres 
to  the  production  of  table  jrrapes,  raisins,  etc.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  is  about  $135,000,000  and  it  furnishes  employment 
to  about  200,000  men. 

The  vineyards  are  now  in  full  hearing:;  32  percent  of  the  acreag:e  is 
irrig:ated  and  08  percent  unirrig:ated.  The  total  acreafre  of  the  vine¬ 
yards  and  their  production  in  1930  was  divided  as  follows: 


Aerts  uutier 

.iiiech; 

cultivatiuti 

. . . 

4,  204 

\al|>araiso . 

4,  775 

.8antiug<j _  _ 

11,. 397 

O'Higgiiis . . 

_  6, 820 

Colohaguu _ 

.  ‘1, 556 

C'uric6 . . 

.  6, 923 

Talca . . 

_  19,9.50 

.Manic _ 

_  25,  730 

Linares _ 

.  12,681 

5.’ 11  hie _ _ _ 

_  19,  950 

C'nncepcioM . . 

.  40,525 

Hio  Hfo _ _ 

_  21,311 

Other  Provinces _ 

_  6,  .5 1 6 

It'inr  itruductmii 
(in  tkou$and 
l)altons\ 

•2, 3s:i 
792 
7.  3.30 
.5,  344 
10,  070 
5.  803 
15.  5.33 
7,  679 
13,  4‘M) 

9,  203 
7,  059 
2,  487 
1,  150 


3\)tal . . 1!»0,  3:i8  .....  ...  .  S8,  .32.3 

Tin*  provinces  of  Talca,  ('urico,  Linares,  ami  ('olcha^ua  produce 
wines  justly  famous  throughout  the  world.  They  are  made  from 
choice  varieties  of  fjrapes  imported  from  the  Bordeaux  rcfiion  in 
France.  Chile’s  unsurpassed  climatic  and  soil  conditions  have  been 
extremely  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  these  vines.  In  the  manu- 
factUH*  of  red  wines  the  predominant  varieties  are  ('ahernet,  Merlot, 
and  Cot,  whereas  in  that  of  white  wine  the  favorites  are  Muscatel 
and  Semilion. 

The  production  of  wines  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows: 


l‘ri>iliirti(in  «/  vinen  in  ('hilr  (in  ihoiimniln  of  giilloiiK) 


1923 

106,  082 

1929 

86,  .595 

1924 

88.  101 

I9:i0 

88,  32:i 

1 92.5 

92,  193 

1931 

t»4,  057 

1926 

7f.,  222 

19:12 

61,  161 

1927 

81,  4116 

I9:i3  (esl ilnate) 

8:i,  214 

1928 

92,  4.37 

('nurtmy  of  R.  lirnry  Norweb. 
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Tlie  IiIkIi  stitiulHnl  of  Chilmiii  uniiiKi  tinii  wiiiv.s  is  ixirlly  <lti«>  to  tlie  (sinstanl  tioviTiinieuliil  supervisioii 
Kivvn  till*  iniliistrjr.  I'piier:  OiitlipriiiK  rhoU<p  Imnches  of  lalile  Kriipes,  many  of  which  flnii  tneir  way 
III  furriKii  markets,  lamer:  Uiailini:  a  Hal  car  for  Ihe  wim'ry. 


More  than  acres  in  the  fertile  valleys  tiet  ween  the  coast  range  and  the  Andes  are  devoted  to 

gra|)e  culture. 


In  1930  Chile  exported  the  followinf;  quantities  of  wine:  To  Ger¬ 
many,  354,581  gals.;  Argentina,  33,719  gals.;  Belgium,  735,061  gals.; 
Ecuador,  54,295  gals.;  France,  99,179  gals.;  Holland,  72,278  gals.; 
Paraguay,  31,080  gals.;  Switzerland,  58,658  gals.;  other  countries, 
71,480  gals.;  total,  1,510,331  gallons. 

According  to  the  foregoing  statistics,  it  will  he  seen  that  in  recent 
years  the  principal  markets  for  Chilean  wines  have  been  European 
countries,  since  nearly  80  percent  of  the  wines  exported  has  been 
shipped  to  that  continent.  In  the  last  2  years  these  exportations 
have  increased  considerably. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chilean  wine  industry  is  on  a  very  high 
plane.  There  are  magnificent  vineyards  and  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  wines,  which  is  in  charge 
of  ex|)erienced  and  competent  technical  men. 

The  high  standard  of  Chilean  wines  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Government  constantly  to  improve  the 
varieties  of  grapes  cultivated,  restricting  them  to  the  choicest  types, 
and  rigidly  supervising  production  to  insure  quality.  One  of  the 
most  important  means  of  carrying  out  this  purpose  was  the  establish- 
im*nt  of  the  Viticulture  Service  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  bureau  devotes  itself  to  research  and  to  educating  the 


A  CHILEAN  WINERY. 

The  production  of  wine  for  the 
year  1933  has  been  estimated 
at  83,000,000 gaiions.  Right: 
Some  of  the  presses  in  one  of 
the  leading  wineries  near 
Santiago.  Lower:  A  stor¬ 
age  room. 


Courtesy  of  R.  Henry  Norweb. 
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CV>urt€N>'  uf  H.  Henry  Norweb. 

TUrCKS  I.OADKI)  WITH  WINK. 


While  lone  iKipiilar  in  other  markets,  the  first  consiiEiinient  of  ('hileaii  wine  to  rearli  the  I  niletl  Stales 
after  the  re|ieal  of  the  eighteenth  atnenilineni  was  a  shiimient  of  3, 14li eases  which  urriveil  in  la)s  Angeles 
in  Decenilier  1U33. 

wine  producers  in  the  proper  methods  of  eultivatinfr  their  vineyards 
and  inaniifaeturin^  wines,  and  serves  to  jiroinote  in  every  possible 
way  this  very  important  (’hilean  industry.  It  takes  care  of  teehnieal 
and  eommereial  consultations,  provides  new  plants  and  advises  as 
to  the  latest  methods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vineyards,  ('hilean  vines  are  free  from  disease  and  insects. 

Chile  has  adopted  strict  measures  to  jirotect  the  (|uality  of  her 
wines,  and  those  which  are  exported  at  the  present  time  are  thorou<;hly 
standardized.  An  institution  known  as  the  Board  of  ('ontrol  su|)er- 
vises  all  exports  and  permits  only  the  hijrhest  ((uality  «»f  wines  to  Ix' 
shi|>ped  abroad.  This  Board  of  ('(»ntrol  luis  olhces  at  fill  the  principid 
ports. 

('bile’s  wines  are  today  justly  famous,  for  in  less  than  !i  century, 
starting  in  the  home  market,  {gradually  invading  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  and  finally  meetinfr  with  a|)proval  in  Europe,  they  have  won 
for  themselves  an  enviable  reputation  and  awards  at  the  Buffalo, 
Baris,  (Jhicago,  and  other  ftreat  international  expositions. 


En  route  to  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Ser  retary  of 
State  of  the  I'nitetl  States  and  chairman  of  the  delegation,  visited  the  caidtal  of  Hrazil,  situated  on  the 
most  beautiful  horlwr  in  the  world. 


M(tNTEVll>E<». 

Follow  ing  the  adjourniiient  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  w'hich  met  in 
Mouteviueo  iu  Decemlier,  the  Secretary  of  State  l>egan  bis  tour  around  South  Anrerica. 

2f)0r..T-.1«  Hull. 2 - I 


V 


Kroni  :it  Ihc  HMitlit‘:isl«*rri  cxtreiiiity  of  t.h**  lake,  S«H-rrl:ir.v  <»f  StaU*  llijli  U'Kaii  on  Janiiar>  1  his 

I  rip  through  tlur  pirliir<M'|iie  iako  reuiori  of  soul  lirrn  Argentina  aii<i  ( often  railed  **  I  he  S\\  it/erlaiid 
of  Ainerhai.” 


ItrprcMluroil  liy  p^riiiiaHhtn  from  Rribort  Orratnmnn'A  "Clalo.*’ 

LAKK  TODOS  LOS  SANTOS  AND  MT.  OSOKNO. 

The  syninietririil  snow  K'apiierl  eone  of  Osorno  is  visible  from  llie  rtiilean  lakes  of  Torlos  los  Santos  and 

l.Ianquiliue. 


liy  porniinnion  from  holiorf  Clerattimnn'o  "Chile." 

i.anIn  VOIA'ANO. 

'I'liis  exliin  l  volcano  on  llie  ArKeniiiie-Cliilean  liorder  Klislens  tliroiit:li  a  sr  nH-n  of  araucarias  everRivens 
» liii'li  ad<l  tireally  to  the  iK'auty  of  the  soulliern  regions. 


I 
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I.A  MOXKDA.  SAXTIA(!0.  ClIILK. 

The  presidential  piilai'e  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Inilldint;  ereeteii  in  ITsfi-IMI/i  to  house  the 
Chilean  mint.  Here  President  .\ le.s.sandri  of  Chile  was  ho.sl  at  a  hantpiet  to  Ser'retary  Hull  durini:  the 
latter's  visit  to  Santiaito. 


THE  DIXIXO  KOOM  OF  THE  C.OVERXMEXT  PALACE,  LI.MA. 

Tlie  handsome  state  t>an<iuet  hall  of  the  Ooverntnent  Palate  was  the  stetie  of  another  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


mTENAVENTl'KA,  COLOMBIA. 

'I'liis  ('oliiiiiliian  port,  si‘1  UKainst  a  iH'aiitiful  niouiilaiii  backKrianul.  is  pravided  wirh  e\eelli'nl  docks 

and  liarlior  works. 


INDEPENDENCE  PI  AZA,  PANAMA. 

This  .s'luare.  (tanked  by  some  of  the  oily  s  principal  buildings,  is  but  one  of  the  delightful  parks  in  the 
capital  of  the  isthmian  republic. 


JOAQUIM  NABUCO 

By  Mahio  Mon’tkiko  de  (\arvai.ho 

NO  one  foresaw  better  than  Joaquiin  Nabueo,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil  in  the  I’nited  States  from  190")  to  his  death  in  1910,  the 
continental  policy  of  rapprochement.  .  .  . 

The  pei-sonality  of  this  notable  statesman  and  abolitionist,  pride  of 
his  race  and  wonderful  apostle  of  justice — your  "reat  friend  and  my 
illustrious  countryman-  still  awaits  a  faithful  and  just  analysis.  He 
has  not  yet  been  jjiven  due  prominence  in  the  pantheon  of  even  his 
own  country  because  his  activities,  which  rose  beyond  national  ])rob- 
lems  and  tried  to  solve  those  of  world-wide  character,  make  him  a 
figure  which  demands  a  consecrated  study. 

It  appears  that  everythinjr  conspired  from  his  childhood  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  obstacle  from  sbadowinf;  his  destiny. 

Born  in  1849  of  an  illustrious  Pernambuco  family,  with  century-old 
traditions  rooted  in  that  then  wealthy  and  prominent  province  of  the 
Kmpire,  Joa(|uim  Nabueo  bad  everythiiifr  conducive  to  success  in 
Brazilian  life.  His  father,  a  cabinet  minister  and  a  man  of  great 
talent  and  culture,  exercised  a  decisive  influence  over  his  intellectual 
development  and  preparation  for  the  privileged  position  which  he  was 
to  enjoy  in  the  political  life  of  his  country.  His  mother,  although 
intelligent  and  charming  in  the  brilliant  social  and  political  life  of  her 
husband,  was  not  the  woman  who  developed  the  essential  cjualities  in 
his  character.  This  he  owed  to  Mrs.  Anna  Kosa  Falcao  de  Carvalho. 
“Thanks  to  her”,  says  Joacpiim  Nabueo,  “the  world  received  me 
with  a  smile  of  such  sweetness  that  all  the  tears  imaginable  could  not 
make  me  forget  her.” 

At  the  rich  Massangana  Mills,  where  he  lived  his  first  8  years  of 
childhood  under  the  tender  care  of  this  lady,  who  did  her  utmost  to 
replace  his  absent  parents,  he  gained  much  at  a  period  during  which 
everything  is  stored  for  future  use  in  life’s  journey.  A  lady  of  means, 
united  to  him  by  close  ties  of  family,  she  surrounded  him  with  every 
care,  giving  him  a  model  education  to  awake  the  noble  qualities  which 
slept  in  his  soul.  Upon  her  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  parents, 
whose  wealth  and  social  and  political  prominence  in  the  Empire  gave 
him  an  advantageous  opportunity  to  develop  his  unfolding  personality. 

After  moving  from  the  city  of  Recife  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  had  as 
his  teacher  a  famous  educator,  the  Baron  of  Tautphoeus,  who  said  of 

■  From  an  aildress  delivered  at  the  I'niversity  of  ('hicapo,  while  the  author  was  representing  Brazil  at 
the  Century  of  Progress. 
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liiiii:  “Joiuiuiin  has  iTiiiai'kahh'  ahility,  far  out  of  tlio  »>r(linarv.  I 
iiev<*r  had  anotljor  studiMit  with  so  iiiuch  intollijronce.” 

When  barely  lo  years  old,  he  published  a  notable  poem,  The  (riant 
of  Poland,  whieh  the  erities  reeeived  with  ap])lause,  advisinjr  him  to 
eontinue  writin<r,  as  literary  laurels  would  reward  him.  The  praise 
of  the  press  as  well  as  of  the  |)uhlie  eneourajred  him  to  further  efforts 
and  fjave  him  intelleetual  presti<;e. 

I’pon  enterinjr  the  exeellent  law  school  of  Silo  Paulo,  where  a 
brilliant  eonstellation  of  students  was  then  to  he  found  ainonfr  them 
were  Kuy  Barbosa,  ('astro  Alves,  the  jireatest  Brazilian  poet,  Kodri- 
<;ues  Alves,  and  Alfonso  Penna,  future  |)residents  of  the  Kepuhlie- 
>loa(|uim  Xahueo  hetran  his  Ion*;  and  arduous  work  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  From  this  moment,  it  appears  that  each  step 
of  his  life  was  an  advance  against  the  shamefid  harrier  in  his  country 
afrainst  liberty  for  all  human  heinjis.  (loin*;  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Recife 
to  complete  his  course  in  law,  he  did  not  lose  his  zeal  to  abolish 
slavery.  In  a  letter  to  his  illustrious  father,  then  a  senator  of  the 
Kmpire,  he  expressed  himself  thus: 

Tliere  is  an  incoinparal)U'  fjlorv  in  this  country  wliicli  I  iiave  dreained  of  for 
you.  I  want  your  name  tt)  appear  lieneatli  a  deeri'e  terminating  slavery.  If 
you  an*  called  to  serve  as  Prime  Minister,  accept  the  iMist,  if  only  for  2  tlays, 
so  that  you  may  dictatorially  abolish  it.  On  this  sul>j(‘ct  I  shall  (piote  here  the 
words  used  in  one  of  the  last  lectures  of  .\Kostinho  t'oehin  about  .\braham  Lin¬ 
coln.  Speaking  of  the  Proclamation  of  .lanuary  1,  1S(»:{,  he  said:  “I  shall  not 
l«'ll  you  in  detail  tlie  history  of  this  immortal  proclamation  which  places  Lincoln 
forever  in  the  class  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity.  I  merely  wish  to 
focus  your  attention  on  the  happiness  which  fills  this  heart,  wounded  by  so  much 
■sorrow!  Tell  me!  Is  there,  in  the  loiifj  years  of  history,  in  the  numlK*rless  days 
of  the  life  of  man  on  this  earth,  anything  .so  beautiful  as  this  minute,  this  sacred 
.second,  in  which  this  son  of  a  laborer,  this  honest  man,  guided  by  the  life  of 
Washington,  and  by  the  Bible,  this  Christian,  could  place  his  name  at  the  end  of  a 
page,  which  emancipated  in  a  moment  four  ndllion  human  Inungs?  No!  I  do 
not  iH'lieve  there  has  In'en  a  compieror,  a  victor,  or  a  founder  of  an  empire,  who 
has  had  in  his  life  an  act  and  a  moment  comparable  to  the  act  and  moment  which 
will  carry  until  remote  jKisterity,  the  name  of  .\braham  Lincoln,  the  Liln'rator  of 
Slaves!’’  I  dream  and  wish  for  you,  my  father,  the  glory  of  .\braham  Lincoln! 
It  will  Ik*  the  greatest  day  of  my  life  when  your  name  apjM'ars  1h*1ow  another 
Proclamation  of  .lanuary  first. 

After  obtaining  his  degree  as  a  lawyer,  floatpiini  Xahueo  began 
a  prolific  intelleetual  life  in  whieh  literature  and  journalism  filled  all 
his  time,  fitting  him  for  the  great  campaign  of  emancipation  during 
whieh  he  handled  with  the  elegance  of  a  Florentine  fencer  the  best 
weapons  of  a  brilliant  intelligence.  Various  literary  works,  such  as 
Caindex  e  ox  Luziadax,  Le  Droit  ait  Meurtre,  U Amour  ext  Dieu,  and 
assiduous  writing  for  the  daily  press  of  the  capital,  mark  with  great 
interest  this  period  of  his  glorious  youth. 

(^n  April  2(1,  IStiti,  the  youthful  lawyer  embarked  upon  his  diplo¬ 
matic  career,  with  his  appointment  as  attache  of  legation  in  the 
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rnilt'il  States.  From  this  first  contact  with  American  life  there  re¬ 
mained  in  his  ohserviiifr  spirit  the  indelible  impressions  described  hv 
him  in  his  book  Aly  Meutal,  Derelopmeut. 

After  serviiifr  in  Washinjiton,  he  was  transferred  to  Ixnulon,  where 
he  continued  a  life  of  active  intellectual  labor,  favored  by  the  prom¬ 
inent  position  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  diplomatic  world  beside  his 
{ireat  friend,  Baron  de  I’enedo,  then  our  Minister  in  London. 

I’pon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1878,  he  returned  to  Brazil.  Then 
bejian  a  more  stirrinjr,  brilliant,  and  fruitful  phase  of  his  life.  In  the 
difficult  campaign  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  country  he  re¬ 
vealed  himself  simultaneously  as  an  orator  of  note  and  a  perfect 
journalist.  Always  calm  and  noble  in  his  bearinji,  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  the  courage  with  which  he  fought  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  until  he  became  perhaps  the  decidin';  factor  in  securing  the 
final  abolition  of  slavery  in  1888.  .  .  . 

Referring  to  the  personality  of  the  youthful  Brazilian  deputy, 
(len.  H.  W.  Hilliard,^  the  American  Minister  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  said: 
“In  all  my  life  I  have  never  met  anyone  whose  future  was  more 
brilliant  ...  He  scintillated  like  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  his 
country  and  came  later  to  realize  the  promise  of  his  youth.” 

At  this  time,  Joacjuim  Nabuco  reached  the  climax  of  his  public 
career  at  home.  The  youth  of  his  country  sang  in  the  streets  praises 
of  his  oratorical  triumphs.  His  colleagues  in  the  legislature  lauded 
his  parliamentai'y  superiority.  The  most  celebrated  writers  por¬ 
trayed  his  heroic  figure  in  immortal  pages. 

(Iraya  Aranha,  most  noted  member  of  the  modern  Brazilian  literary 
school,  who  heard  the  oratorical  flights  of  floacpiim  Nabuco,  subse- 
(piently  published  a  beautiful  page  from  whicb  1  cpiote;  “Joaquim 
Nabuco  was  born  an  orator,  and  owed  to  his  elocpience  the  better 
part  of  his  ])restige  and  his  celebrity.  He  has  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  men  in  whom  multitudes  instinctively  believe,  because  they 
find  them  strong-  the  first  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  sincere. 
Besides,  he  has  the  gift  of  correct  manners,  an  intelligent  look,  and 
a  charming  smile,  which  attracts  the  sensitive.” 

Ruy  Barbosa,  the  eminent  lawyer,  whose  brilliant  mind  was  well 
known  and  much  admired  in  this  country,  spoke  of  the  “keen  intelli¬ 
gence”  of  Joa(juim  Nabuco,  of  the  “starry  magic  of  his  enlightened 
word”,  and  besides,  saw  in  him  the  “winged  genius  of  the  abolition.” 

His  liberal  aspiration  triumphed  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
May  13,  1888,  signed  by  the  Princess  Isabel,  who  on  that  account 
was  called  “The  Redemptress.”  The  Republic  was  proclaimed  the 

•  Of  (ieneral  Uillianl  “The  National  Cycloiwediaof  American  Hioeraphy”  (vol.  II,  p.  114),  says:  “It  was 
in  Rrazil  that  the  most  illustrious  and  momentous  service  of  (Ieneral  Hilliard’s  public  career  was  done. 
The  emancipation  of  the  million  and  a  half  of  her  slaves  waspendinit.  He  was  applied  to  for  the  results 
of  .American  emancipation.  With  magnificent  ability  he  wrote  a  letter  that  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
colossal  movement,  and  hastened  the  reform.”— Editor. 
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followinjr  year,  as  a  conse<| nonce  of  this  first  blow  against  the  stability 
of  the  tlirone,  and  doa(|uiin  Xalnico  retired  to  his  lioine.  Here  he 
etijoyed  the  companionship  of  his  friends,  recalling  tlie  political 
principles  which  he  had  defended,  and  from  which  he  did  not  want  to 
depart  with  the  advent  of  the  new  regime.  .  .  . 

Spirit  profoundly  liberal!  Always  ready  to  oppose  even  his  own 
most  cherished  political  ideas  whenever  they  conflicted  with  this 
inborn  (juality!  He  did  not  remain  impassive  before  the  Republican 
Government.  He  stated  with  frankness:  “I  was  and  am  character¬ 
ized  as  a  monarchist,  hut  this  is  secondary — accidental.  1  am  truly 
and  essentially  a  Liberal.” 

At  first  he  believed,  perhaps  because  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
magnanimity  with  which  Dom  Pedro  1 1  had  guided  Brazil,  that  any 
other  form  of  government,  even  one  based  on  democratic  principles 
as  promised  by  the  Republic,  wouhl  fail,  endangering  the  real  destiny 
of  the  nation.  When,  however,  he  discovered  that  his  fears  had  no 
foundation,  that  his  judgment  had  erred  regarding  several  defects  of 
the  Republican  organization,  which  were  afterward  corrected  (owing, 
no  doubt,  to  his  own  advice  and  his  wise  warnings)  he  lost  no  time 
in  recognizing  the  mistake  that  he  had  made.  He  not  only  took 
this  attitude,  which  in  itself  showed  his  political  superiority,  hut 
went  further.  He  did  not  hesitate,  when  repeatedly  recpiested,  to 
place  at  the  service  of  his  country  the  light  of  his  high  intelligence 
and  the  rich  fountains  of  his  long  e.\|)erience,  obtained  during  a  life 
of  intense  and  constructive  action. 

Accepting  an  important  diplomatic  mission  in  Europe,  Joaquim 
Xahuco  returned  to  the  service  of  his  country  with  the  same  spirit 
of  sacrifice  and  abnegation  which  distinguished  him  during  the 
abolitionist  campaign.  His  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  accepting  the  responsible  and  honorable  mission,  is  a  proud 
and  precious  document  which  shows  in  its  golden  paragraphs  the 
extraordinary  personality  of  this  eminent  man  of  politics. 

In  order  not  to  be  too  lengthy  and  not  to  depart  from  the  central 
subject  of  my  lecture,  I  shall  not  follow  Xabuco’s  whole  luminous 
trajectory  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  his  country.  In  1905  we  find 
him  again  in  the  United  States,  where  he  was  sent  as  the  firet  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  fii’st  Embassy  created  by  the  Brazilian  Government. 
It  is  in  this  post,  the  most  important  in  an  international  political 
policy  which  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  then  our  Minister  of  Foreign 
Alfaii’s,  had  just  i)lanned  with  a  rare  foresight,  that  I  continue  to 
draw  the  portrait  of  Joaquim  Xahuco  as  a  diplomat  .  .  . 

On  May  25,  1905,  he  presented  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
his  letters  of  credence  as  ambassador  and  “met  a  man  who  interested 
him  as  well  as  the  whole  world”,  as  he  himself  expressed  it. 
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Tho  oltKiuont  speech  made  In-  J()a(|iiiiii  Xahiico  in  this  notable 
eereinony  must  he  reja'ated  here  in  its  entirety.  In  it  can  he  seen  the 
political  }resture,  the  (li|)loniatie  ability,  which  came  to  cement  the 
old  and  deep  friendship  which  today  unites  us  indissolubly  to  your 
country; 

Mr.  Pkksidext.  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Your  Exeellcney 
the  letters  that  accredit  me  in  the  (|uality  of  .\inl)assador  Extraordinary  and 
PleniiM)tentiary  of  Hrazil  near  the  (loverninent  of  the  I’nited  States  of  .America. 

The  wishes  of  the  two  countries  to  strengthen  still  more  the  Bonds  of  friend- 
shij)  that  unite  them  have  met  spontaneously  in  their  idea  of  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  rank  of  their  di|)lomatic  agents  at  Washington  and  at  Rio  de 
.laneiro.  I  could  not  conceive  a  task  more  in  accordance  with  our  most  intimate 
national  aspirations  than  that  which  the  President  assigned  to  me  in  charging 
me  with  the  creation  at  Washington  of  our  fir.st  Embassy. 

My  first  duty,  Mr.  President,  cm  taking  possession  of  this  new  j)ost,  is  to 
present  to  Your  Excellency  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
of  his  (loverninent,  and  of  the  Brazilian  nation  for  your  jiersonal  hajipiness 
and  for  the  success  of  your  new  .\dministration. 

The  Roman  Consulate  had  a  much  shorter  duration  than  the  American  Pres¬ 
idency,  and  still  Rome  remembered  the  events  of  her  history  by  the  names  of 
her  consuls. 

In  the  course  of  your  charge  there  are  also  hours  that  engender  epochs,  ges¬ 
tures  that  iH'come  immutable  national  attitudes.  That  is  the  perpetuity  which 
is  assured  to  the  jieriod  of  Monroe,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Many  believe  that  the  striking  popularity  which  carried  you  up  to  the  supreme 
jiower  is  the  augury  of  one  of  those  decisions  which  stand,  like  theirs,  as  the 
landmarks  of  our  Continent.  The  fact  is  that  the  place  attained  in  the  world 
allows  to  this  country  great  initiatives,  yet  in  that  same  path  of  a  common 
.American  ideal.  We  will  see  it  take  them  on  our  jiart  with  the  same  Conti¬ 
nental  interest  and  the  same  national  security  as  heretofore. 

-All  the  wishes  of  Brazil  are  indeed  for  the  increase  of  the  immense  moral  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Ihiited  States  exercises  upon  the  march  of  civilization  and 
which  is  shown  by  the  existence  on  the  maj)  of  the  world,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  of  a  vast  neutral  zone  of  peace  and  free  human  competition. 

With  such  sentiments,  Mr.  President,  I  am  doubly  happy  to  find  everywhere 
that  your  whole  Nation  at  this  hour  recognizes  itself  with  the  .same  pride  in  a 
leader  made  to  its  form  and  its  stature. 

Ill  replyitifi:,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  address 
of  the  protocol.  Folding  his  paper  before  finishing  his  speech,  he  said: 
“I  am  going  to  do  now  what  I  used  not  to  do — to  add  to  what  I  have 
read”,  and  he  again  manifested  his  pleasure  at  the  creation  of  the 
Bra/ilian  Embassy  and  at  the  appro.ximation  of  the  two  countries; 
his  vivid  desire  for  an  effective  cooperation  toward  the  realization  of 
what  Joacpiim  Nabuco  had  meant  by  the  expression  “neutral  zone” 
and  his  belief  in  the  great  destiny  of  Brazil  in  the  twentieth  century. . . . 

The  Third  Pan  American  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  which  had  as  the  first  topic  on  its  agenda  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington,  received 
from  him  special  attention. 
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To  make  Pan  Ainoricanisin  olFoctive  in  such  a  iiiannor  as  to  ciMuent 
tlie  relations  between  all  of  the  Anieriean  eountries,  it  was  necessary’ 
that  an  iinpreeedentecl  and  surprising;  event  should  he  registered  on 
the  pages  of  history.  It  \vas  realized  in  the  voyage  of  Klihu  Root  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  eities  of  South  Aiueriea. 

It  was  around  the  great  ideal  of  coneord  and  brotherhood  that  all 
Xahueo’s  diplomatie  aetions  in  the  United  States  eentered.  Every 
moment  was  given  to  promoting  it.  His  addresses  and  his  letters, 
even  the  most  intimate,  relleeted  this  permanent  state  of  mind,  and 
demonstrated  the  liberalism  of  his  mental  attitude  and  his  lofty  and 
intense  love  for  his  eountry,  for  whieh  he  dreamed  a  position  of  prom- 
inenee  beside  the  United  States  in  the  maintenanee  of  eontinental 
p(*aee. 

On  May  11,  HK)S,  there  was  laid  the  eornerstone  of  the  building  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  erected  by  the  generosity  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  the  contributions  of  the  American  Republics.  On  this 
occasion,  Joaquim  Xahuco  pronounced  one  of  his  most  magnificent 
orations.  One  feels,  upon  reading  it  after  so  many  years,  that  the 
illustrious  Ambassador  of  Brazil  foresaw  in  that  majesty  of  marble 
the  materialization  of  a  dream  cherished  since  his  heroic  youth. 

Joa(|uim  Xahuco  did  not  busy  himself  merely  on  the  political  and 
social  sides  of  his  diplomatic  mission;  he  also  spoke  to  the  glorious 
youth  of  America,  on  whose  soul,  always  ready  to  receive  amd  to 
retain  the  idealism  which  he  championed,  the  great  orator  impressed 
some  of  the  most  significant  lessons  of  political  philosophy.  Two  of 
his  outstanding  lectures  were  J'he  Approach  of  the  Two  Americas, 
the  convocation  aiddress  of  1908  before  this  University  [Chicago], 
published  and  widely  distributed  by  the  Association  for  International 
Conciliation;  and  the  baccalaureate  address  delivered  in  1909  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  his  suliject  being  The  Contribution  of  America 
to  Cirilization.  This  was  published  in  the  American  Historical 
Review.  In  these  two  jiddresses  he  showed  once  more  his  spirit  of 
universal  conciliation. 

Joaquim  Xal)uc<)  was  indefatigable,  in  spite  of  the  precarious  state 
of  his  health,  in  consolidating  his  policy  of  approximation  by  means 
of  a  propaganda  in  which  his  intelligence  and  his  ehxiuence  rivaled 
each  other. ...  In  the  Liberal  Club  of  Buffalo,  he  made  a  memorable 
address  on  Lessons  and  Prophecies  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference,  in  which  he  said:  “The  repeated  reunions  of  our  nations  will 
force  them  to  e.xchange  ideas,  to  smooth  out  mutual  difliculties,  to 
understand  more  vividly  their  natural  relationship.  The  creation  of 
the  organ  preceded  the  sentiment  which  it  should  have  developed,  hut 
which  is  already  in  force.  Mr.  Root  converted  the  dream  of  Mr. 
Blaine  into  a  reality.” 
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As  you  see,  llie  (li|)Ioinati(‘  action  of  Ainhassador  >U»a(|uini  Xal)Uco 
in  the  United  States  was  impressive  and  effective,  on  account  of  the 
intellectual  |)ower  and  the  jrreat  altruism  with  which  it  was  exercised, 
lie  did  not  pass  throiifih  your  country  and  throu"h  your  history  like 
a  planet,  adorninjr  itself  with  a  foreifjn  ligrht.  He  had  it  naturally,  in 
its  maximum  intensity,  like  the  sun.  .  .  . 

Since  your  present  President  is  advocatin^r  continental  policies 
consonant  with  our  spiritual  affinities  and  efficient  in  the  sphere  of 
our  economic  relations,  perforniinf;  deeds  which  mark  him  as  the 
main  fijiure  in  America  of  this  historic  era,  Joacpiim  Xahuco  should 
apiin  he  recalled.  May  his  enthusiasm  and  his  devotion  to  Pan 
Americanism,  today  more  necessary  hv  reason  of  the  various  and 
complex  problems  which  present  themselves  to  the  foresijrht  of 
(lovernment  executives,  inspire  President  Franklin  1).  Koosevelt, 
your  invincible  crusader  in  this  fight  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  .  .  . 


A  OROUP  OF  DELF.OATF.S  TO  THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

Elihu  Root  stands  in  the  center  of  the  first  row.  with  Raron  Rio  Branco,  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreiitn 
Helation.s,  at  the  reader’s  left,  and  Joa(|iiim  Nahiico  at  the  right. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

liihliograph  'tc  series. — Tlie  Columbus  Memorial  Library  aimounoes 
the  publication  of  two  more  numbers  in  this  series.  The  Pan 
American  Union  bad  last  year  the  privilejre  of  publisbiii"  as  no.  9 
a  bibliojrrapbic  essay  by  Dr.  A.  C^irtis  Wiljrus,  director  of  Hispanic 
American  Studies  at  (leoi*<re  Washington  University.  This  essay, 
entitled  'J'he  Histories  of  Hispanic  America,  received  a  warm  welcome 
both  in  the  I’nited  States  and  tbroujibout  Latin  America.  It  is 
now  the  privilege  of  the  Union  to  present  as  no.  10  of  the  series 
another  work  by  Dr.  Wilgus,  entitled  Maps  relating  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  in  books  and  periodicals  which,  in  a  sense,  supplements  the  earlier 
essay  and  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  students  and  investigators. 
About  5,000  maps  have  been  listed,  generally  from  books  and 
periodicals  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  All  maps  have  been  indexed  under  various 
headings  according  to  what  they  illustrate. 

Xo.  11,  entitled  Bihliograjia  selecta  sobre  hortalizas,  was  compiled 
by  Victor  R.  Boswell,  a  specialist  in  the  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Crop  Diseases  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  a  unique  compilation,  selected  from  thousands  of  references 
in  the  collection  of  the  author.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  pei-sons 
interested  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  vegetable  crops. 

Guatemalan  books. — A  list  of  books  recently  published  in  Gua¬ 
temala  appears  in  each  issue  of  the  lioletin  de  la  liiblloteca  Xaclonal, 
which  also  contains  various  bibliographic  items  as  well  as  reviews 
and  literary  contributions  by  national  autboi-s. 

Bogotd  municipal  library. — Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Bogota  |)rovided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  reference  library.  This  library,  »»pened  on  October  28, 
198:1,  with  fitting  ceremonies,  already  nund)ers  1,000  volumes  and 
will  be  entirely  devoted  to  works  on  municipal  administration. 
i;i4 
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Accexslons.  The  followinjr  selected  list  was  c()in|)iled  from  books 
received  during;  tlie  past  month; 

Concurso  literario  “ Peuser” ,  1927;  primer  premio  El  oro  bianco,  por  Armaiulo 
Carrera;  segundo  premio  Angustia,  por  Luciano  M.  Sicard;  tercer  premio  El 
lurco  de  “El  Mangrullo”,  por  D.  Fernandez.  Buenos  Aires,  [Casa  Jacobo 
Peuser,  ltda.]  1928.  157  p.  19  cm. 

Los  indios  de  Chile,  lo  que  acliialmente  se  sabe  sobre  ellos,  [por]  Carlos  Oliver 
Schneider.  Concepcion.  Ex-talleres  grdficos  de  “El  Sur”,  1932.  102  p. 

18)4  cm. 

Apu  ntes  sobre  la  provincia  viisionera  de.  Orinoco  e  indigenas  de  su  territorio 
con  algiinas  otras  particularidades,  por  el  R.  P.  Fray  Ramdn  Bueno  .  .  .  Car¬ 
acas,  Tipografia  Americana,  1933.  164  p.  23  cm. 

XXIII  salon  anual  de  artes  plnsticas  [bajo  la]  Direccidn  nacional  de  bellas 
artes  de  la  Ministerio  de  instruccion  piiblica.  Buenos  Aires,  21  septiembre-21 
octubre  1933.  Buenos  .\ires,  Talleres  grdficos  argentinos,  L.  J.  Rosso  [1933] 
[28]  p.  220  illus.  24  cm. 

Exposicion  del  librodesde  el  siglo  vi  a  nuestros  dias  en  las  solas  del  Museo  nacional 
de  bellas  artes,  octubre  de  1933  [bajo  la]  Direccidn  nacional  de  bellas  artes  del 
Ministerio  de  instruccion  i)ublica.  Buenos  Aires,  1933.  16  p.  24H  cm. 

Atitldn,  an  archaeological  study  of  ancient  remains  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
.\titldn,  Ciualemala,  by  Samuel  Kirkland  Lothrop.  [Washington,  D.C.]  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  of  Washington,  1933.  122  ji.,  illus.  30  cm. 

The  book  of  Chilam  lialain  of  Chnmai/el,  by  Ralph  Roys.  [Washington,  D.C.] 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1933.  229  j).  illus.,  pi.,  fold.  map.  30  cm. 

Ilistoria  de  la  independencia  de  Panama,  sus  aniecedentes  y  sus  causas  I821-190.i, 
[por]  C.  Arrocha  tiraell.  Panama,  The  Star  &  Herald  Co.,  1933.  277  j).  22}4  cm. 

Problemas  de  educaqdo  moderna,  ensaios  pedagogicos  .  .  .,  [por]  Leoni  Kaseff. 
Edi(,*ao  do  autor.  Rio  de  .Janeiro  [Officinus  graphicas  .\rte  moderna  ltda.] 
1933.  253  p.  19  cm. 

Educaqao  dos  snper-normaes  como  formar  as  elites  nas  democracias,  [por]  Leoni 
Kaseff  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  J.  R.  de  Oliveira  &  cia.,  1931.  298  p.  diagrs. 

24  cm. 

Itivadavia  y  sus  gestiones  diplomdticas  con  Espaha  (1815-1820),  [jjor]  Mario 
Belgrano.  Buenos  Aires,  Libreria  de  A.  Garcia  Santos,  1933.  115  ]).  2014  cm. 

Economia  y  finanzas  de  la  nacion  argentina,  1922-32,  con  estudios  sobre  la 
crisis  niundial  y  sus  efectos,  [por]  Carlos  F.  Soares.  Buenos  .\ires,  Compania 
imjjresora  argentina,  s  a.,  1932.  t.  iii:  339  p.  26'^  cm. 

Critica  menor,  [i)or]  J.  Torrendell  .  .  .  Segunda  cdicion.  Buenos  Aires, 
Editorial  Tor  [1933].  268  p.  19  cm. 

Aurelio  Martinez  Mutis  (estudio  critico),  por  Jose  Fulgencio  Gutierrez.  Buca- 
ramanga,  Imprenta  del  Dej)artamento,  1933.  194  p.  23  cm.  (Estudio; 

organo  del  Centro  de  historia  fie  Santander,  .\no  ir,  numeros  21,  22,  23,  24, 
junio,  Julio,  agosto,  septiembre,  1933.) 

Cddice  Sierra:  traduccion  al  esj)anol  <le  su  texto  Nahuatl  y  oxplicacion  de  sus 
pinturas  jeroglificas,  i)or  el  doctor  Nicolas  Loon.  .  .  .  Mexico,  Imprenta  del 
.Museo  nacional  de  arciueologia,  historia  y  etnografia,  lt*33.  71  j).  plates,  fold, 

facsim.  in  pocket.  33  cm. 

Xeiv  periodical. — The  followinfj  periodical  is  the  only  new  one 
received  in  the  library  dnrin*;  the  ])ast  month: 

lierista  /ndytechuica.  orgao  de  "Greniio  pol\  teehnico”,  Sao  Paulo,  ll>3:i.  .\nno 
x.\x,  sf-rie  13»,  setembro-outubro,  1933.  j).  1217]-318  inch  illus.,  ports.  27  x  19 

cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  Erne.sto  Sampaio  de  Freitas.  Address:  Escola 
Polytechnica,  Rua  Tres  Rios,  Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 
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PERUVIAN  ECONOMIC,  PUBLIC  CREDIT  AND  FLOATING 
DEBT  BOARDS 

Article  182  of  the  new  constitution  of  Peru,  proinulpited  Ai)ril  9, 
1933,  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Economic  Council  on 
which  consumers,  capital,  labor,  and  the  liberal  professions  were  to 
he  represented.  The  orpinization  and  functions  of  the  council  were 
to  he  determined  by  subsequent  lejjislation. 

On  September  23  of  that  year  President  Benavides  issued  a  decree 
estahlishin"  the  National  Economic  Consultative  Council  to  aidvise 
the  Gov'ernment  in  the  study  and  solution  of  economic  and  iinancial 
problems  submitted  to  it.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  ex-oHicio 
chairman  of  the  council,  and  any  or  all  of  the  other  cabinet  memhei’s 
may  attend  its  meetings  or  utilize  its  services  in  matters  concerning 
their  re.spective  portfolios.  The  council  as  originally  outlined  was 
to  he  composed  of  30  Peruvian  citizens,  chosen  from  among  special¬ 
ists  in  the  different  fields.  Of  these,  10  were  to  he  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic;  and  the  other  20  were  to  he  the  president 
and  the  general  manager  of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru;  the 
ehairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors  and  the  manager  of  the  main 
office  of  the  ('aja  de  Depositos  y  C'onsignaciones;  one  delegate 
apiece  from  the  (\‘ntral  Mortgage  Bank  of  Peru,  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Peru,  and  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Peru,  appointed  by  their 
respective  hoards  of  directors;  a  delegate  of  the  commercial  hanks, 
appointed  by  the  Bank  Association;  a  delegate  for  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  institutions:  the  CMiamher  of  Commerce  of  Lima,  the  (’hamher 
of  Commerce  of  ('allao,  the  National  Agrarian  Society,  the  National 
Mining  Society,  the  Society  of  Small-scale  Miners,  the  Stockraisers’ 
Association  of  Peru,  the  National  Industrial  Society,  the  Association 
of  Business  Men,  and  the  Association  of  Real  Estate  Owners  of 
Lima;  two  representatives  of  labor  organizations;  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Society  of  ('ommerciid  Employees.  Tin*  membership 
was  increased  to  33  by  a  supplementary  decree  issued  five  days 
later,  the  new  memhers  to  represent  the  Bar  of  Lima,  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  St)ciety  of  Engineers,  respectively. 
On  November  3  still  another  decree  removed  the  limit  to  the  number 
of  Presidential  appointees. 

13«) 
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The  council  will  function  both  in  plenary  session  and  in  suh- 
coininittees  appointed  by  the  cbairinan  or,  in  certain  cases,  by  a 
cabinet  member. 

Both  the  council  and  its  committees  are  empowered  to  consult  in 
writing  officials  or  representatives  of  economic  entities  or  to  invite 
tbeni  to  take  part  in  tbeir  deliberations;  such  participation,  however, 
does  not  entitle  the  guests  to  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  will  issue,  at  the  instance  of  the  council, 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  functioning. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  council,  which  was  held  on  November 
in  the  Presidential  Palace,  was  attended  by  the  Chief  Executive 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  over  50  members  of  the  council. 
After  a  brief  speech  of  welcome  by  President  Benavides,  Senor 
Solf  y  Muro,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  said;* 

On  the  inaiiKuriitiun  <if  this  oouiu'il  I  \vi.sh  to  explain  the  purpose  whieh  tlu- 
(lovernment  has  in  view.  The  Government  is  aware  that  the  country  desires 
an  administration  which  weighs  well  its  acts  and  does  not  allow  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large  to  he  supplanted  by  conflicting  interests  acting  in 
anarchy.  The  support  of  as.sociations  representing  our  economic  interests  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  iwrinit  the  administration  of  the  country  to  be  carried 
on  efficiently  and  to  guide  its  economic  policy,  especially  in  the  organization  of 
labor,  to  use  that  word  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  Government  lielieves  that  if  the 
world  is  leading  a  life  of  disorder  which  is  reducing  mankind  to  misery,  it  is  from 
lack  of  discipline  in  production  and  in  the  interchange  of  products,  due  to  defects 
in  one-sided  economics.  These  views  have  led  fo  the  creation  of  the  Economic 
Council.  It  aims  at  coordinating  collective  interests,  and  for  this  reason  it  should 
have  an  advantage  over  committees  and  fortuitous  assemblies  which,  however 
willing  they  may  be,  usually  act  without  cohesion. 

This  new  body  has  also  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  all  who  seek  to  participate,  of 
all  whose  influence  in  commerce,  industry,  labor,  in  the  university,  in  the  press, 
in  books,  or  in  professional  duties  cpialifies  them  for  the  task.  We  must  react 
against  the  system  of  solving  important  questions  which  affect  our  economy  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  ])eople.  Every 
re.solution  we  adopt  should  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  ills  from  which  we 
suffer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  council  may  follow  the  example  of  other 
similar  institutions  which,  dating  from  that  of  Weimar,  have  come  into  being, 
notably  in  America.  .  .  . 

In  creating  this  council  the  Government  has  no  intention  to  set  on  foot  a  paiK*r 
reform  or  to  create  a  merely  ornamental  institution.  For  its  efficient  working  the 
council  can  count  upon  technical  collaboration  to  convert  into  social  arithmetic 
the  life  of  the  nation  and  to  build  up  on  a  sound  basis  an  equilibrium  between 
the  Government  which  directs  and  the  people  which  lends  it  its  confidence.  This 
council  must  just  be  a  factory  in  which  is  to  be  elaborated  the  new  economy  of 
Peru.  We  who  temporarily  occupy  the  Government  must  make  foresight  and 
exactitude  our  policy  and  our  doctrine.  And  that  is  the  soundest  reason  why 
you  should  collaborate  in  the  work  of  national  restoration  to  which  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  pledged. 

'.\s  translated  in  “The  West  Coast  I.ea(ler”,  Lima.  Nov.  7.  1933. 
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Two  problems  were  on  the  same  day  submitted  to  tlie  eouneil  by 
presidential  decree.  The  first  dealt  with  the  contract  for  the  adndnis- 
tion  of  the  postal,  telegraphic,  and  radio-telegraphic  services  of  the 
nation;  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to  discuss  with  representatives 
of  the  company  now  enjoying  the  concession  the  bases  of  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  and  to  submit  to  the  Ciovernment  a  new  contract  formula. 
The  second  (piestion  was  that  of  tinishing  the  C^allao  port  works.  A 
subcommittee  was  to  examine  the  advisability  of  renewing  the  contract 
with  the  original  firm  and  make  recommendations  as  soon  as  possible 
for  satisfactorily  concluding  the  project. 

The  other  two  advisory  bodies  also  created  on  S<‘ptember  23  are 
the  Public  CVedit  Consultative  Board  and  the  Floating  Debt  Com¬ 
mission.  The  former  is  an  honorary  entity,  composed  of  4  e.x-officio 
membei-s  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  ('ommerce  as  chairman,  2 
representatives  of  the  C'entral  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru,  ap|)ointed  by  the 
board  of  directoi-s,  and  1  similarly  elected  from  the  C'aja  de  Depdsitos 
y  Consignaciones-  and  3  citizens  appointed  by  the  President.  It 
will  recommend  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  the  national  debt. 

The  Floating  Debt  Commission  is  made  up  of  three  members 
named  by  the  President;  to  them  is  intrusted  the  task  of  studying 
national  finances,  determining  the  total  amount  of  the  internal  debt 
still  unconsolidated,  and  presenting  to  tbe  Minister  of  Finance  an 
analytical  report  on  the  floating  debt.-  B.X. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  BRAZIL 

Brazil  has  a  coastline  more  than  4,000  miles  long  and  within  its 
territory  there  are  about  40,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
economic  development  of  the  country  has  followed  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  taken  place  maiidy  along  its  extended  shore.  Today 
the  principal  cities  are  located  near  the  sea  and  two  thirds  of  the 
42,000,000  inhabitants  of  tbe  Republic  live  on  the  eastern  |)lateau 
which  extends  from  Pernambuco  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  With  only 
20,000  miles  of  railway  for  a  country  about  3,000,000  scpiare  miles  in 
extent  and  with  aj)j)ro.ximately  half  that  mileage  located  in  the  States 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  largely 
de|)endent  for  transportation  upon  its  e.xcellent  network  of  rivers. 
Moreover,  since  the  greater  jjart  of  the  railway  mileage  consists  of 
lines  radiating  from  the  seaports  and  penetrating  into  the  interior 
for  relatively  short  distances,  much  of  the  transportation  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States  depends  upon  coastal  navigation. 

Foreign  ships  may  carry  passengers  between  ports  in  Brazil  but 
the  transportation  of  merchamlise  is  reserved  by  law  to  Brazilian 
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companies.  For  the  transportation  of  tliis  mercliandise,  amounting 
to  1,727,541  tons  in  1932,  Brazil  counts  upon  a  merchant  marine 
which  includes  295  i)ower-driven  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  more, 
its  total  tonnage  being  of  488,888  gross  tons.  The  development  of 
the  commercial  fleet  of  the  country  may  be  traced  by  the  following 
table,  based  upon  Lloyd’s  Register  data,  which  shows  Brazil’s  com¬ 
mercial  tonnage  in  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  more  from  July  1,  1913, 
to  July  1,  1933: 


Year  (July  1) 

Total 

fleet 

(gross 

tons; 

Power- 

driven 

vessels 

(gross 

tons) 

Sailing  | 
vessels  1 
(gross  i 
tons)  j 

Year  (July  1) 

Total 

fleet 

(gross 

tons) 

Power- 
driven 
vessels  ■ 
(gross 
tons) 

1 

Sailing 

vessels 

(gross 

tons) 

1913 . 

3ai,330 

290.  H87 

14.443  . 

1  192! . 

464, 734 

'  444, 6a5 

20,129 

1914 . 

,  3-29. 637 

3i;i.  416 

16,-2-21  , 

.  1925 . 

46.5, 643 

447,  554 

18,089 

1916 . 

317.414 

30-2.  513 

14,901  1 

!  19-27 . 

.V25,  431 

,%7, 725 

17, 706 

1917 . 

303.  800 

290.6:17 

13. 163 

19-28 . 

559, 468 

542,092 

17, 376 

1919 . 

512, 675 

49-2.  .588 

-20, 087 

19-29 . 

560,680 

545,  695 

14,985 

1920 . 

.  497. 860 

47.5,2-24 

2-2,636 

19-30. . 

5.58, 777 

i  .543, 613 

15,164 

1!‘21 . 

'  499. 325 

476,  136 

22, 889 

1931 . . . 

498,  789 

I  49:1.943 

4,  846 

19-22 . . . 

492.571 

469.  444 

•23, 1-27 

1932 . 

491, 647 

(') 

19-23 . 

478,  6:10 

459.  416 

19,  214 

!i  1933 . . 

1' 

188.888 

f 

(') 

>  Tonn-.iKe  iif  sailing  vessels  iiisignitican' 


On  July  1,  1933,  84  percent  of  the  Brazilian  merchant  fleet  con¬ 
sisted  of  vessels  over  15  years  old,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  ‘ 
in  which  the  power-driven  fleet  is  divided  into  groups  according  to 
the  size  and  age  of  the  vessels: 


100  tons  an'l  under  500  tons . 

500  tons  and  under  1,000  tons.... 
1,000  tons  and  under  2,000  tons. . 
2,000  tons  and  under  4,000  tons. . 
4,000  tons  and  under  6,000  tons. . 
6,000  tons  and  under  6.000  tons.. 
.S.OOO  tons  and  under  10.000  tons. 


T otal  U nder  5  '  5  and  under  1 5  years  and 

fleet  years  15  years  over 

(gross  (gross  (gross  ,  (gross 

tons;  tons;  tons)  tons) 


36,625  ,  1,464  3.7U4  31,537 

30,731  1 .  5,654  25,077 

59,737  .  8,639  51,098 

126,523  L . .  13,122  113,401 

145,861  I . 44,518  101,343 

71,185  .  71,185 

18,026  .  18,026 


488,888  '  1,464  I  75,727  I  411,607 


The  relation  between  the  Brazilian  (iovernment  and  the  merchant 
marine  has  been  a  chise  one  from  the  beginning.  In  its  efforts  to 
provide  communication  between  the  widely  separated  Brazilian 
communities,  the  government  began  granting  subsidies  for  coastal 
steamsbip  services  as  early  as  1830  and  today  is  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  largest  government-controlled  fleets  in  the  world.  The  first  line 
to  be  subsidized  was  a  steamer  service  in  the  northern  coastal  region 
connecting  Para  and  Bahia,  1,400  miles  apart.  In  1890  this  service 
was  merged  with  the  jirincipal  subsidized  coastal  lines  existing  at  the 

•  From  Lloyd’s  Register  o(  .Shipping. 
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time  to  form  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro.  This  oompainy  was  operated 
directly  by  the  government  until  1920,  when  it  was  given  a  commercial 
status  through  incorporation.  Practicadly  all  the  stock  in  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  owned  by  the  Brazilian  (lovernment,  which  grants  it  an 
annual  subsidy  of  20,000,000  milreis.  Besides  this  subsidy  the 
government  grants  the  Lloyd  many  preferences  (Decree  Xo.  190X2 
of  February  9, 1931)  intended  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operation.  Among 
them  are  e.xemption  from  taxes  and  import  duties;  a  50  percent 
reduction  on  the  fees  collected  from  the  vessels  of  the  company  by 
Brazilian  consulates  in  European  and  American  ports;  and  a  like 
reduction  on  telegraphic  charges  and  on  visa  fees  for  hills  of  lading 
and  consular  invoices  of  shippers  who  use  the  companj-’s  vessels.* 
The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  owns  73  vessels;  their  gross  tonnage  of 
270,623  is  more  than  half  the  total  of  the  Brazilian  merchant  marine. 
It  operates  16  services,  including  those  to  the  United  States,  Europe, 
and  the  River  Plate  Republics,  and  coastwise  and  river  services 
connecting  all  Brazilian  ports  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  the  south 
to  Para  in  the  north  and  also  reaching  Manaos,  about  1,000  miles 
up  the  Amazon.  The  Lloyd’s  fleet  is  divided  as  follows  by  size 
and  age: 


Numl)er  of 
vessels 

Steam  1  Motor 

Oross  tons 

Ages 

4 

1  *■' 

4.1 

:  IS 

1  3  ' 

6  . 1 

44  i  1 

IS  . 

4,124 

>,301 

170,268 

67,930 

5-10 

11-20 

21-30 

3!  and  over. 

73 

69  4 

270. 62:i 

1 . ! 

During  the  World  War  the  fJovernment  seized  43  German  vessels 
which  were  in  Brazilian  ports  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro.  Thirty  of  these  vessels  were  chartered  to  the  French 
Government  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War  all  hut  two,  which  had 
been  lost,  were  returned  to  the  Lloyd  fleet. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  maintains  two  dry  docks  and  a  number  of 
machine  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  on  the  islands  of  Mocangue  and  Con- 
cei^ao  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay.  The  installations  on  Mocangue  are 
valued  at  150,293,000  milreis  and  about  2,000  men  find  employment 
there. 

Next  to  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro,  the  largest  Brazilian  steamship 
company  is  the  Companhia  Xacional  de  Navega^ao  Costeira,  with  a 
fleet  of  26  vessels  having  a  gross  tonnage  of  61,801  tons.  This  com¬ 
pany,  founded  in  1891,  is  controlled  by  the  Lage  brothers,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  a  family  which  has  been  in  the  shipping  business  since  1820. 

>  •' Shipping  snd  Shipbuilding  Subsidies,”  by  Jesse  E.  Saugstad,  Trade  Promotion  Series  No.  129,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  I’.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1932. 
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'Fhe  followinfr  table,  compiled  from  Lloyd’s  Register  data,  shows 
<letails  as  to  the  company’s  fleet  on  July  1,  1933: 


XtiinlH'r  of 
vessels 

Sieim 

Motor  Gross  tons 

.^ees 

- 

2 

5  31.H30  ^ 

5-10 

5  1 

5 

.  «,  131  I 

1  11-20 

7 

H  ‘ 

1  13.  156 

21-30 

■  1 

6 

1  6.6H1 

40 

•JK  1  21  7  61.  HOI 

1 . 

1 

The  Companhia  Xacional  de  Xavegagao  Costeira  maintains  weekly 
passenger  and  cargo  services  between  Pani,  Maranhao,  Ceara,  Mos- 
soro,  Cabedello,  Xatal,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia  in  the  north  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre 
in  the  south.  It  owns  the  Island  of  Vianna  containing  4,642  acres, 
in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  there  it  employs  about  1,800  men  in 
shipyards,  a  drydock,  modern  machine  shops,  and  an  electric  gener¬ 
ating  plant. 

Another  Brazilian  steamship  company  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  is  the  Lloyd  Xacional,  a  stock  company  established  in  1917. 
It  has  a  fleet  of  13  vessels  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  36,341  tons 
as  follows: 


1 

Steam  Motor  Gross  tons 

1 

.\(:es 

3  .  3  14,616 

1  1  .  2. 326 

4  4  . '  H,627 

5  5  .  10,772 

5-10 
11-20 
21-30 
Over  30 

13  10  3  36,341 

The  Lloyil  Xacional  calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Victoria,  Bahia, 
Maceio,  Pernamhuco,  Cabedello,  Maranhao,  Para,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  and  other  Brazilian  j)orts,  and  sometimes  at  Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Of  the  companies  engaged  in  river  traffic  the  principal  one  is  the 
Amazon  River  Steam  Xavigation  Co.  Its  fleet  is  divided  as  follows 
by  size  and  age: 


Number  of 
vessels 

Steam 

Motor  Gross  tons 

A7es 

13 

13  . 

8.861 

20-30 

4 

4 

.  1,602 

31-40 

9 

9  . 

.  3,484 

41-51 

26 

26  ' 

.  13,«47 

1 
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This  coinpnny  maintains  cargo  and  passenger  services  on  the 
Amazon  and  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Puriis,  Madeira,  Tapajoz, 
Oyapock,  Pirahas,  Javary,  Jurua,  and  the  Xegro  Rivers.  Its  services 
connect  Para  with  Manaos,  Cobija,  Porto  Velho,  Itatuiha,  Oyapock, 
Pirahas,  Iquitos,  and  other  river  ports.— G.A.S. 


THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARIES  OF  THE  MINING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  SOCIETIES  OF  CHILE 

Two  important  industrial  societies  of  Chile,  the  Mining  Society 
and  the  Society  to  Promote  Manufacturing,  recently  observed  their 
semicentenaries.  The  former  was  founded  on  September  26,  1883, 
and  durings  its  oO  years  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  development 
of  the  national  mining  industry. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  the  society  was  the  revision  of 
the  Mining  Code  of  1876,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  its  efforts  that  that 
of  1888  and  subsequent  ones,  culminating  in  the  code  of  1930,  were 
passed.  In  1884  the  society  founded  a  monthly  publication,  in  whose 
pages  have  appeared  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  other  mate¬ 
rial  of  inestimable  value  to  all  phases  of  the  mining  industry. 

The  Mining  Society  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  in  1889,  and  has  cooperated  with  the 
Government  in  the  drafting  and  study  of  mining  legislation,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Caja  de  Credito  Minero  (Mining  Credit  Bank) 
and  in  the  e.xploitation  of  specific  minerals,  notably  gold.  It  organized 
in  1894  the  International  Mining  E.xposition  which  attracted  foreign 
capital  to  the  country  and  led  to  the  great  expansion  of  the  industry 
during  the  following  decades.  To  this  society,  too,  belongs  the  credit 
for  the  increased  cooperation  between  individual  mining  interests,  as 
well  as  for  the  establishment  of  official  services  of  technical  and 
economic  character.  The  extent  of  the  society’s  importance  in  its 
field  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  frequently 
consulted  it  in  questions  involving  the  protection  or  extension  of 
mining  interests.  The  society  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  prepare  a 
geological  map  of  Chile;  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  nonmetallic 
industries,  especially  coal  and  oil,  both  essential  factors  in  modern 
industry;  and  to  study  economic  questions  allied  with  the  protection 
of  industry. 

On  October  7,  the  Society  to  Promote  Manufacturing  celebrated  its 
golden  anniversary.  It  was  founded  in  1883  at  the  instance  of  the 
then  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Pedro  Lucio  Cuadra,  representing  the 
Government;  at  his  suggestion  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  to  “discuss  the  organization  of  an 
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ilssociation  to  promote  manufaetiiring  which,  haviii};  its  headquarters 
in  the  capital,  should  include  all  the  industrial  elements  established  in 
the  Republic,  in  order  that,  constituted  as  a  representative  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  might  serve  every  manufacturing  interest.”  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  bylaws  for  the  nascent 
organization;  they  were  adopted  the  following  week,  and  the  society 
started  on  its  career  of  usefulness  and  public  service. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  organization,  the  activities  of  the 
Society  to  Promote  Manufacturing  have  been  wider  in  range,  although 
no  more  important  in  their  field,  than  those  of  the  Mining  Society.  As 
in  the  case  of  its  elder  sister,  it  began  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  in 
1884,  and  the  49  volumes  which  have  appeared  constitute  a  rich 
source  of  interesting  and  varied  information  on  the  subjects  coming 
within  its  sphere.  From  the  same  year  dates  its  interest  in  industrial 
education,  and  in  the  half  century  ensuing  the  society  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  many  industrial  schools  and  special  courses  in 
Santiago  and  other  industrial  cities.  In  the  capital  alone  the  society 
at  present  supports  five  schools  and  as  many  special  courses.  At  the 
headquarters  in  Santiago  an  industrial  library,  open  7  hours  a  day, 
is  maintained  both  for  members  and  for  the  general  public. 

Similar  in  purpose  have  been  the  holding  of  expositions  and  the 
establishment  of  industrial  museums.  The  society  cooperated  with 
the  agricultural  and  mining  societies  in  planning  the  national  exposi¬ 
tion  of  1884,  which  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  Government. 
The  industrial  section,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  to  Promote 
Manufacturing,  contained  15  classes  of  exhibits,  and  was  a  great 
revelation  to  many  Chileans  hitherto  unaware  that,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  depreciated  currency,  native  industry  had  already  reached  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  development.  Subsequently  the  society 
cooperated  in  arranging  exhibits  for  many  national  and  international 
expositions;  in  the  latter  Chile  has  been  among  the  leading  exhibitors. 
In  its  first  year,  the  society  had  recommended  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  museum,  and  in  the  following  years,  until  the  necessary 
financial  support  for  such  an  enterprise  could  be  obtained,  it  was 
sponsoring  exhibits  that  were  in  reality  the  temporary  equivalent  of 
such  a  museum.  In  1903  a  permanent  e.xhibit  was  established,  which 
is  housed  in  its  present  form  in  the  lower  floors  of  the  society’s 
headquarters. 

Almost  from  its  inception  the  society  has  been  interested  in  industrial 
statistics;  it  cooperated  with  the  Government  in  the  task  of  obtaining 
them  until  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  established  as  a  Government 
department  in  1911.  The  statistics,  therefore,  for  1908,  the  first 
year  in  which  complete  figures  were  available,  1909  and  1910,  were 
prepared,  at  Government  expense,  by  the  society. 
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In  tlu‘  (*(*0110000  aspect  of  industrial  (piestions  the  society  has 
played  an  important  and  fearless  part.  It  has  recommended  such 
protective  tariffs  and  subventions  for  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  as  circumstances  warranted.  It  has  also  taken  an  active 
interest  in  certain  industries  of  prime  importance  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  country;  in  nearly  every  case  where  special 
legislation  dealino:  with  any  of  them  has  been  passed,  the  society  has 
been  instrumental  in  drafting  it,  sometimes  at  the  refpiest  of  the 
Government,  sometimes  on  its  own  initiative.  The  Government  has 
consulted  the  society  in  the  case  of  many  commercial  treaties,  both 
with  European  and  with  other  American  nations. 

Recognizing  that  the  development  of  manufacturing  does  not  de¬ 
pend  alone  on  the  individual  initiative  of  the  industrialist,  the  Society 
to  Promote  Manufacturing  has  also  interested  itself  in  the  working¬ 
man,  on  whom  industry  depends  to  so  great  a  degree.  In  1884  the 
society  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  introducing  selected  industrial 
immigrants  into  Chile,  and  for  20  years  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  the  country  a  high  type  of  citizen.  Adequate  housing  for  workers 
was  another  problem  early  to  engage  the  active  interest  of  the  society, 
although  no  constructive  measures  were  passed  by  the  Government 
until  1906.  Other  subjects  on  which  the  society  has  submitted  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Government  are  child  labor,  the  regulation  of  the 
work  of  women  and  minors,  health  regulations  for  factories  and  shops, 
and  accident  prevention  and  compensation. 

More  recently  the  society  has  been  giving  attention  to  legislation 
dealing  with  agricidtural  products  having  industrial  value;  the  study 
of  the  forests  of  soutlu'rn  Chile,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  wood  in 
the  manufacture  of  cellulose;  the  protection  of  tanning;  and  the 
alcohol  industry.  The  society  has  also  been  responsible  for  some 
financial  legislation,  and  shared  in  revising  national  corporation  laws. 

With  this  splendid  record  of  effort  and  accomplishment,  the 
Society  to  Promote  Manufacturing  celebrated  its  semicentennial  at 
a  special  meeting  held  on  October  6,  1933,  in  the  Saldn  de  Honor  of 
the  Society.  The  history  of  the  society  and  its  past  achievements 
were  outlined,  credit  for  the  present  state  of  national  industries — 
which  represent  an  investnjent  of  3,718,000,000  pesos  and  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  300,000  workers-  given  to  its  activities,  and  the  promis¬ 
ing  outlook  for  future  development  discussed.  At  the  meeting,  too, 
the  winner  of  the  5,000-peso  prize  offered  by  the  society  for  an  essay 
on  The  Ilhitonj  of  Industrial  Development  in  Chile  was  announced — 
Senor  Oscar  Alvarez  Andrews,  who  has  several  studies  on  social 
legislation  and  industry  to  his  credit. 
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An  integral  part  of  the  celebration  was  a  special  industrial  exhibi¬ 
tion,  in  which  r2tj  enterprises  were  represented.  The  articles  dis¬ 
played  included  textiles  and  ready-made  articles,  toilet  preparations, 
leather  and  leather  goods,  metals  and  metal  products,  electric  supplies, 
ceramics  and  glass,  foodstuffs,  and  wines  and  li(iuors.  The  exhibition 
was  open  to  the  public  during  the  month  of  October  and,  after  special 
e.xhihits  had  been  withdrawn,  was  to  he  maintained  permanently  in 
the  same  quarters.  B.  X. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  REFERENDUM  IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic  limits  the  vote  to 
male  citizens  eijrhteen  years  of  ajie  and  over,  and  to  those  under 
eighteen  who  are  or  have  been  married.  In  order  to  grant  suffrage 
to  women  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary,  and  although  the 
Government  is  sympathetic  to  the  feminist  movement  in  the  country, 
it  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to  alter  the  constitution  in  this 
direction  until  the  wisdom  of  the  step  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  has  therefore  issued  a  decree,  dated  No¬ 
vember  22,  1933,  granting  to  women  the  right  to  participate  in  a 
special  referendum  to  he  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  elections  of  1934, 
with  a  view  to  determining,  by  the  number  of  women  voting  and  their 
e.xpressed  opinion  on  suffrage,  the  desirability  of  amending  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  give  them  the  right  to  v'ote  and  to  hold  office  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  The  referendum  is  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
places  as  the  constitutional  elections,  and  all  women  fulfilling  the 
suffrage  qualifications  established  by  the  constitution  for  men  will 
be  pernutted  to  participate.  The  decree  further  states  that  to  the 
Dominican  Feminist  Party,  or  any  other  organization  duly  con¬ 
stituted  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  entrusted  everything  relative 
to  the  organization  of  this  referendum. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN 
COLOMBIA 

Fruit  farminy. — There  are  regions  in  Colombia  well  suited  to  the 
establishment  of  orchards,  and  trials  thus  far  made  are  proving  that 
this  type  of  farming  offers  one  of  the  best  commercial  possibilities. 
In  Colombia  there  are  many  varieties  of  native  fruits  of  e.xcellent 
quality,  as  well  as  others  which  have  been  imported  and  thoroughly 
acclimatized,  which  together  form  a  basis  for  the  propagation  of  first- 
class  fruits. 

The  Ministry  of  Industries,  through  its  extension  workers,  has 
undertaken  a  campaign  of  cool-climate  fruit  culture  in  various  sections 
of  Boyaca  and  Cundinamarca,  where  instructions  and  demonstrations 
have  been  given  in  the  estahlishment  of  nurseries,  the  different  kinds 
of  budding,  grafting,  and  pruning,  methods  of  combating  diseases  and 
pests,  and  steps  in  trans|)lanting  trees  and  laying  out  and  caring  for 
orchards. 
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Weather  Bureau. — Tlic*  (iivision  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  wliicli 
has  charge  of  meteorology  has  continued  to  extend  the  radius  of  its 
activities  and  service.  During  1932,  22  new  observation  stations 
were  established,  bringing  the  total  to  172;  the  necessary  requests 
for  appropriations  have  been  made  to  continue  increasing  this 
number,  especially  of  those  determining  maximum  and  minimum 
rainfall  and  temperature.  Requests  have  been  made  also,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Ministry  of  War,  for  needed  equipment  to  make 
meteorological  studies  and  surveys  from  the  air. 

There  is  now  ready  for  publication  a  very  complete  summary  of 
all  the  meteorological  data  which  have  been  gathered  in  Colombia 
over  the  past  century  or  more,  including  the  year  1932.  This 
publication  will  be  of  enormous  scientific  and  practical  value,  and  its 
appearance  will  signalize  one  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  in  behalf  of  national  agricidtural 
development. 

Control  of  insect  pests. —  This  service  continued  to  enlarge  its 
activities.  The  number  of  pumps  loaned  to  farmers  for  spraying 
was  increased,  until  now  these  growers  are  convinced  of  the  practical 
advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus.  The  service 
is  gradually  improving  its  work  of  protecting  crops  and  increasing 
production  in  those  sections  of  the  country  which  suffer  particularly 
from  insect  ravages. 

Agricultural  education. — Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
work  of  elementary  education  in  agriculture,  which  is  being  given  in 
the  three  schools  of  San  Bernardo  and  La  Picota,  both  located  in 
Bogota,  and  San  Jorge,  in  Ibague.  There  has  also  been  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  school  of  agronomy  at  Antioquia  and  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  attached  to  the  coffee  experimental  farms  and  to  the 
primary  schools  throughout  the  countrj’. 

The  school  of  agronomy  at  Antioquia,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the 
country  providing  professional  instruction  in  agricidture,  possesses 
42  Janegas  of  land,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Medellm  River  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  on  which  has  been  erected  a  2-story  building 
which  houses  lecture  halls,  laboratories,  a  library,  shops,  offices, 
etc.;  complete  laboratory  equipment  has  also  been  installed  for  the 
teaching  of  chemistry,  agricultural  physics,  zoology,  entomology, 
plant  pathology,  dairying,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  special  library  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  animal  industry.  The  school  also  owns  dairx’  bams,  service 
stables,  hog  houses  and  lots,  and  poultry  houses,  as  well  as  fine 
animals  of  various  breeds.  There  is  also  a  building  given  over  to 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Iai  Picota.-  The  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  La  Picota  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal 
experimental  station  of  the  (Jovernment  of  C’olombia.  This  station, 
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located  near  Bogota,  has  in  recent  years  centered  its  attention  on  the 
introduction  of  new  crop  plants;  among  these  is  the  forage  plant 
Kikuyu,  which  has  become  quite  popular,  especially  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Cundinamarca  and  Boyaca. 

In  recent  years  the  Division  of  Agronomy  has  greatly  broadened 
its  activities,  specializing  in  the  systematic  search  for  means  to 
improve  the  cool  climate  crops  of  Colombia.  In  this  connection  it 
has  imported  collections  of  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  of  cro|)s  adapta¬ 
ble  to  such  regions. 

Other  divisions  within  the  station  include  the  e.xperimental  division, 
where  a  study  is  being  made  of  178  different  varieties  of  wheat,  of 
which  18  are  native  and  the  rest  imported.  This  study  calls  for 
about  800  plots,  on  the  basis  of  which  notes  are  constantly  being  added 
to  the  records  concerning  all  phases  of  growth  from  the  percentage 
of  seed  germination  to  production  and  yield.  In  addition  to  wheat, 
this  division  is  studying  native  varieties  of  barley,  vetches,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  crops. 

The  industrial  division,  which  is  conducting  studies  on  the  jiroducts 
already  named  and  on  rye  and  alfalfa,  has  under  cultivation  around 
70  fa ueyas,  and  jirospects  for  the  various  crops  are  most  promising. 

The  new  division  of  horticulture  already  has  about  2,000  fruit 
trees,  most  of  which  are  grafted.  This  station  also  has  divisions  of 
poultry,  animal  and  dairy  industry,  and  rabbit  breeding. 

Demonstration  farm  of  San  Andres. — Continued  interest  is  being 
devoted  to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  work  on  this  farm, 
which  was  established  in  1931  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries  princi¬ 
pally  to  determine,  by  means  of  experiments  in  the  acclimatization 
of  new  crops  on  the  islands  of  San  Andres,  a  suitable  diversification 
of  their  agriculture  which  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  cheap  food  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  single-crop  raising  of  coconuts.  During 
periods  of  drought  the  hitter  industry  is  in  a  precarious  position  on 
account  of  attacks  made  by  scale  insects.  The  agricultural  expert 
in  charge  of  this  farm  is  also  giving  instructions  in  the  drainage  and 
clearing  of  coconut  plantations. 

Agricultural  Station  of  Palmira. — This  station  has  gone  ahead  with 
experiments  in  tropical  agriculture,  with  great  benefits  accruing  not 
only  to  the  Department  of  El  Valle  but  to  the  whole  country,  through 
the  distribution  in  ever-increasing  quantities  of  the  seeds  and  plants 
which  it  produces. 

Four  tine  brick  buildings  have  been  added  for  various  purposes. 
One  will  contain  machinery  to  process  and  store  the  many  tropical 
products  of  the  region.  A  second  building  will  have  a  dormitory, 
dining  room,  and  lecture  hall  for  the  practical  school  of  agriculture 
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which  opened  last  year.  The  other  two  serve  as  living  quarters  for 
the  station’s  technical  staff  and  their  families. 

The  station  has  received  equipment  for  cleaning  and  grading  grain, 
with  a  capacity  of  2,200  pounds  per  hour,  which  will  be  of  great  value 
in  connection  with  the  rice  crop;  2,400  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
from  Brazil;  and  from  other  countries  many  plants  and  seeds,  whose 
adaptability  to  the  region  is  being  studied. 

Esperimeutal  farms. — The  Tulio  Ospina  government  farm  com¬ 
prises  approximately  \2  fanegas  of  the  school  grounds  at  Antioquia 
in  the  Medellin  River  valley,  and  is  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  that 
stream.  The  principal  enterprises  of  the  farm  are:  sugar  cane,  acclima¬ 
tization  work,  varietal  investigation,  study  of  planting  distances, 
and  liming  experiments;  in  cacao  and  coffee,  pruning  and  fertilizers. 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  a  study  is  being  made  of  varieties,  as  well  as  a 
comparative  test  between  planting  the  crop  alone  and  mixed  with 
corn  and  with  legumes;  in  wheat,  an  experiment  with  the  culture  of 
varieties  considered  suitable  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Medellin; 
in  yuca  and  bananas,  varietal  studies;  in  corn,  selection  of  seed  and 
planting  distances;  and  in  forage  crops,  the  collection  of  grasses  and 
legumes  to  determine  those  best  adapted  to  the  growing  conditions 
of  the  region. 

Six  other  experimental  farms  have  cooperated  extremely  well, 
distributing  seeds,  agricultural  machinery,  livestock  and  publications 
among  the  surrounding  farmers.  They  have  been  particularly  helpful 
in  this  respect  to  the  various  school  garden  groups  which  were  studying 
elementary  agriculture. 

Extension  service. — Agricultural  extension  work  has  advanced  not¬ 
ably,  particularly  that  of  the  regional  experts  of  the  Ministry  of 
Industries,  as  shown  by  the  results  obtained  through  their  efforts  to 
establish  and  improve  different  crops  in  many  localities  by  means  of 
actual  demonstrations  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  benefits  of  this  service  is  the  education 
of  the  average  farmer  to  modern  ideas  as  to  lowering  the  cost  and 
raising  the  quality  of  his  products.  This  has  been  achieved  by  means 
of  demonstration  work  which  the  experts  have  carried  out  on  the 
farms  themselves.  Its  final  result  will  be  to  raise  the  general  rural 
population  to  a  more  advanced  and  secure  economic  plane. 

The  extension  service  has  been  extended  through  the  creation  of 
new  regions  to  be  served  by  experts,  so  that  within  a  few  months 
there  will  be  at  least  one  expert  in  each  department  of  the  country. 

Radio  broadcasU. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Industry  broadcasts  regularly  over  Station  HJN  items  dealing  with 
the  various  phases  of  these  two  industries.  It  can  be  observed  that 
these  broadcasts  are  being  followed  by  more  and  more  farmers,  and 
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that  tliis  useful  means  of  supplying;  ready  information  is  heinjr  con¬ 
stantly  improved  in  quality  and  presentation. 

DejHirtmental  .soc(V/(Va‘  of  farmers. — The  Department  of  Afjriculture 
has  promoted  the  organization  of  these  societies  in  the  ca|)itals  of  all 
the  departments.  In  addition,  there  are  various  local  societies  or 
hoards,  which  are  orgamized  as  branches  of  the  centnal  bodies.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  branch  organizations  will  be  set  up  in  every  town¬ 
ship  in  order  that  the  departmental  societies,  the  Government  and 
the  farmers  may  have  an  effective  means  of  finding  out  the  agricultural 
needs  of  the  entire  country. 

The  Ministry  of  Industries  has  furnished  various  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  with  agricultural  implements  and  seeds,  as  well  as  with  publi¬ 
cations  and  information  to  assist  in  carrying  out  tlieir  plans. — Jose 
Golom. 


ADVANCED  AGRICULTURAL  STUDIES  IN  PERU 

The  President  of  Peru  issued  on  June  0,  1933,  a  decree  establishing 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Agricultural  Studies,  for  advanced  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  and  intensive  studies  in  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation.  The  institute  is  to  be  composed  of  three  sections:  The 
National  School  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  and  the  Prac¬ 
tice  Farm  (Granja  Kscuela);  the  research  and  experiment  division, 
which  will  include  La  Molina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
its  de|)endencies,  the  National  Agricultural  Institute  of  Serums  and 
Vaccines,  and  the  National  Weather  Bureau;  and  the  practice  division, 
in  charge  of  carrying  out  model  agricultural  and  industrial  practices 
on  the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  National  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Veterinary  Science.  The  Institute  of  Advanced  Agri¬ 
cultural  Studies  will  be  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Stockraising,  supervised  by  the  General  Bureau  of 
Experimentation;  the  Superintendent  of  La  Molina  Experimental 
Agricultural  Station  will  also  be  superintendent  of  the  Institute. 


NECROLOGY 


(ieueral  Ismael  Montes. — On  Xov’einber  18,  1933,  General  Ismael 
Montes,  soldier,  statesman,  and  twice  President  of  Bolivia,  died  in 
La  Paz  at  the  ajre  of  72,  after  many  years  of  active  participation  in 
the  professional,  political,  and  military  affairs  of  his  country. 

At  one  time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  civil  law  at  the  I’nivei’sity  of 
La  Paz;  his  Treatise  on  Bolivian  Civil  Imw,  based  on  his  early  lectures, 
is  still  authoritative. 

Klected  to  the  Presiilency  in  1904,  General  Montes  did  much  for  the 
material  and  intellectual  advancement  of  Bolivia.  His  first  term  of 
office  was  distin{;uished  by  great  advances  in  railway  and  road  con¬ 
struction,  by  the  stabilization  of  the  currency,  and  especially  by  the 
great  impetus  given  to  cultural  activities.  The  educational  budget 
was  multiplied  several  fold,  the  normal  school  was  established,  special 
commissions  were  sent  abroad  to  study  educational  systems,  a  Belgian 
mission  invited  to  reorganize  public  instruction,  schools  of  practical 
agricultural  training  were  founded,  and  the  meteorological  observa¬ 
tory  in  La  Paz,  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  first  educa¬ 
tional  museum,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Commerce  were  estab¬ 
lished.  During  his  second  administration  (1913-1917),  General 
Montes  continued  many  of  the  reforms  which  he  had  begun,  and 
realized  some  of  the  railway  projects  conceived  in  his  first  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Advanced  Normal  School,  the  Vocational  School,  and 
other  similar  institutions  were  also  created. 

While  Minister  to  France,  after  his  first  term  of  office.  General 
Montes  interested  himself  in  financial  matters,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Bolivian  National  Bank  (now  the  Central 
Bank  of  Bolivia)  was  founded.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
served  as  its  president. 

Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona. — The  noted  Cuban  writer,  philosopher, 
and  statesman.  Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona,  died  in  Habana  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1933,  in  bis  85th  year. 

Dr.  Varona  began  his  political  career  in  colonial  days,  when  he  repre¬ 
sented  Camagiiey,  his  native  Province,  in  the  Spanish  Cortes.  There, 
as  later  in  New  York  and  Cuba,  he  worked  for  the  independence  of 
his  country.  Once  that  had  been  achieved,  he  took  an  interested  but 
less  active  part  in  politics,  altbough  in  1920  be  was  elected  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  Kepublic. 
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As  a  writer,  Dr.  Varoiia  was  known  and  revered  throughout 
Aineriea  and  in  Kurope.  He  hefran  his  literary  eareer  while  still  a 
university  student,  and  his  wide  ran^re  of  interests  was  reflected  in 
his  literary  output.  A  bibliography  of  his  published  works,  compiled 
shortly  before  his  death,  lists  nearly  2,000  items;  the  subject  matter 
includes  poetry,  translations,  essays, criticism,  and  philosophy.  Many 
«»f  them  have  been  translated  into  Enjrlish,  French,  and  Italian. 

But  it  was  as  a  professor  in  the  I'niversity  of  llahana,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  over  half  a  century,  that  Dr.  Varona  came  to  he 
one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  influential  fijrures  of  Cuba.  11  is 
courses  in  psycholofry,  philosophy,  and  sociolojry  were  distin<ruished 
and  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  jreneratiims  of  students  who 
attended  them. 

November  20  was  declared  a  day  of  national  mourning. 


